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THE REPRESENTATION CONTROVERSY 
IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 


By Lawrence F. Lonpon 


Sectionalism in colonial North Carolina began with the settle- 
ment of the Neuse-Pamlico region during the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. As a result of geographic conditions in the 
colony and the difference in the interests of the inhabitants of 
various regions, the growth of sectionalism was almost inevitable. 
An observation made by Augustus G. Spangenberg, a Moravian 
bishop who visited North Carolina in 1752, is illustrative of this 
statement. He said: “North Carolina is a rather large Province, 
and the condition of the inhabitants varies so greatly that often 
what is good for the southern part is bad for the northern, and 
vice versa, which leads to continual strife between the two sec- 
tions.”’! 

Sectional issues, however, did not make themselves felt in the 
political life of the colony until after 1725, when the first per- 
manent settlement was made in the Cape Fear district. The 
Albemarle section possessed almost exclusive control of colonial 
politics until the Cape Fear country became comparatively well 
settled. It was not long, however, before the Cape Fear section 
made its influence felt in the affairs of the province. Conse- 
quently there soon arose political differences between these two 
sections. The Neuse-Pamlico region never became a distinct 
section; nevertheless, the people of this region usually aligned 
themselves with the people of the Cape Fear country, since their 
interests more nearly coincided with those of the Cape Fear than 
with those of the Albemarle. 

The first great sectional controversy in the colony was con- 


1 Fries, Adelaide L. (ed.), Records of the Moraviana in North Carolina, I, 35. 
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cerned with representation in the Lower House of the General 
Assembly. Although, in one way or another, this controversy 
would very probably have occurred sooner or later, it was begun 
by Governor Johnston in order to secure a favorable quitrent 
law. A brief summary of the quitrent question will be necessary 
here. 

When North Carolina became a royal colony, its governor, 
George Burrington, was instructed to have all lands in the prov- 
ince registered and a rent roll formed. He was also instructed 
to require that quitrents be paid in specie rather than in com- 
modities.2 This last instruction aroused much opposition in the 
colony, for specie was scarce and the people had been accustomed 
to pay their quitrents in commodities. In consequence of this 
opposition, Burrington was unable to secure a quitrent law. 

Gabrie! Johnston, who succeeded Burrington in 1734, took up 
the quitrent question in his first Assembly, which met in 1735. 
He maintained that quitrents should be paid in specie, while the 
members of the House insisted that they were payable in com- 
modities. Johnston, unable to move the members of the House 
from their position, was finally forced to prorogue the Assembly.# 
There ensued four years of controversy, at the end of which time, 
in 1739, a compromise was reached. In this year a bill was 
passed which provided that quitrents could be paid in specie, 
colonial currency, or in certain rated commodities. This vexing 
question now seemed to be settled to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. It was not long, however, before the governor and the As- 
sembly learned to their disgust that the Privy Council in 1740 
had disallowed the law. The Board of Trade had recommended 
that it be disallowed, as the members of the Board objected to a 
clause which provided that a commission set up by the colonia! 
government should have the power to ascertain the value of 
paper money.® The governor was naturally disappointed, for 
he had worked with the Assembly four years before securing 
this act. Nevertheless, he renewed his efforts to obtain a new 
law which would please the authorities in England. 


2 Saunders. William L. (ed.), Colonial Records of North Carolina, III, 95, 102. (This work 
is hereafter cited as C. R.) 

8 Ashe, Samuel A., History of North Carolina, I, 250. 

4c. R., IV, 401, 415-416. 

5 Ibid., 434-435. 
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Johnston had not worked with the Assembly long before he 
learned that the most stubborn opposition to a quitrent law came 
from the Albemarle counties. This opposition was due to the 
difference between the terms under which land was held in the 
Albemarle and the rest of the province. Under the Great Deed 
of Grant of 1668 the inhabitants of the Albemarle held their 
land on the same terms as those under which land was held in 
Virginia. According to these terms the landholders of the Albe- 
marle paid an annual quitrent of two shillings per hundred acres, 
payable at the home of the tenant in tobacco or in cash at his will. 
Later, commodities other than tobacco were accepted by the 
Lords Proprietors.* These terms of landholding applied only to 
the Albemarle section. When the colony became a royal province 
in 1729, land was not granted on such favorable terms. Burring- 
ton was instructed not to grant land at a quitrent of less than 
four shillings per hundred acres.? Thus the inhabitants of the 
Albemarle naturally opposed any suggested law which would re- 
quire them to pay a quitrent larger than they had been in the 
habit of paying. A quitrent bill could not be passed if the north- 
ern representatives were unanimously opposed to it, for they 
composed a majority of the membership of the House. Realiz- 
ing this state of affairs, Governor Johnston in 1741 called the 
Assembly to meet in Wilmington, as he thought that few of the 
representatives from the northern counties would attend there. 
Thus Johnston initiated a situation which was later to develop 
into a disastrous controversy between the northern and south- 
ern sections of the province. 

When the Assembly met in Wilmington, the governor found to 
his disgust that his careful “management” had availed him noth- 
ing. Contrary to his expectations, a sufficient number of repre- 
sentatives from the Albemarle counties attended to defeat his 
measures. After working with the Assembly for four weeks, 
Johnston prorogued that body, as it refused to surrender to his 
will. The next Assembly met in New Bern in 1744. During 
this session a resolution was introduced which declared that the 
inhabitants of the colony labored under much hardship since they 


6C. R., IV, 109. 
7 Jbid., III, 102. 
8 Ibid., IV, 284-285. 
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were prohibited from paying their quitrents in commodities and 
were required to pay them in specie. The resolution further 
stated that this prohibition and requirement were both contrary 
to the Great Deed.® Johnston was again unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts to secure a quitrent law. The Assembly met again at 
New Bern in 1745 and in June, 1746. The governor failed to 
obtain the desired legislation from either of these Assemblies. 
He was by this time thoroughly aroused. Johnston decided once 
more to prorogue the Assembly to meet at Wilmington in No- 
vember, 1746, hoping that few of the representatives from the 
Albemarle section would attend. This time he was successful, 
for not one of the representatives from the northern counties 
was present at this session. 

Before taking up the work of the November session of the 
1746 Assembly, it will be necessary to describe how the seats in 
the House of Commons were distributed among the several coun- 
ties and towns at that time. Five of the Albemarle counties— 
Chowan, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and Tyrrell—had 
five members each in the Assembly. The other two, Bertie and 
Northampton, had three and two respectively. The other ten 
counties in the province which were located to the south of the Al- 
bemarle had only two representatives each in the Assembly. The 
four borough towns, Edenton, Bath, New Bern, and Wilmington, 
had one representative each. Edenton was located in the Albe- 
marle section, while the other three were in the central and south- 
ern parts of the colony. Thus the Albemarle section controlled 
thirty-one out of the fifty-four members of the House of Com- 
mons, and could block any legislation which it did not favor. 
This control of the Assembly gave the northern counties an 
unfair advantage over the rest of the province. The southern 
counties, which were growing in population and influence, felt 
deeply this inequality and were anxious to have it remedied. 

Another source of difference between the northern and south- 
ern counties was the location of the colonial capital. Until 1746 
no town in the colony had been selected as the seat of govern- 
ment. The inhabitants of the Albemarle wished the capital to be 
located at Bath, as that town was near this section, while 


9C. R., IV, 744. 
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the inhabitants of the Neuse-Cape Fear counties preferred New 
Bern. The question was discussed at the session of the As- 
sembly in June, 1746, but nothing was accomplished, since the 
two houses could not agree upon a place which was acceptable 
to both sections of the colony. A majority of the Upper House 
was from the southern counties, while, as already mentioned, the 
northern counties controlled the Lower House.!® It was evident 
to both sections, therefore, that one or the other would have to 
gain control of the two houses of the General Assembly before 
a location for the capital could be selected. Governor Johnston 
now found in the two controverted questions, the system of 
representation in the Assembly and the location of the seat of 
government, a means by which he could secure a quitrent law for 
the king. He realized that in order to obtain this law he must 
have the support of the southern members in both houses. There- 
fore, when the General Assembly met at Wilmington in Novem- 
ber, 1746, he brought up these two questions. 

After several short prorogations, the General Assembly con- 
vened on November 21, 1746, at Wilmington. In the Upper 
House five members were present, all of whom were from the 
southern part of the province. In the Lower House only eight 
members were present, who were also all from the southern dis- 
trict. They swore in seven new members from the counties of 
Granville, Johnston, New Hanover, and Bladen.'! The repre- 
sentatives from the Albemarle counties remained at home; for 
they thought that, since they constituted a majority of the House 
of Commons, the Assembly could not meet without them. They 
fully counted on the southern representatives abiding by the 
long-established custom of declaring not less than a majority of 
the whole House to be a quorum. The northern members failed, 
however, to appreciate the strength of the desire of the southern 
members to secure a reform in the system of representation and 
to locate the capital in their section. Samuel Swann, Speaker of 
the House, taking advantage of the royal instructions to the 
governor which stated that fifteen members of the Lower House 
should constitute a quorum, declared a quorum to be present. 


10C. R., IV, 1172. 
11 Jbid., 834, 838-839. 
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Thus the Assembly surrendered a precedent which it had held 
to since its establishment. 

The first work which the General Assembly took up was the 
question of representation. On November 22 a bill was intro- 
duced in the Lower House altering the method of distributing 
seats in that House. The title of it read as follows: “A Bill for 
the better ascertaining the number of Members to be chosen for 
the several Counties within this Province to sit in General As- 
sembly and for establishing a more equal Representation of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the House of Burgesses.”!2 On November 
25 it was passed by both houses and ordered to be engrossed.!3 
The same day that the representation bill was passed a measure 
was introduced in the Lower House!‘ which provided that the 
colonial capital be located at New Bern.!5 This bill passed its 
third reading in the Upper House on December 5, 1746,'!® after 
having already been passed three times in the Lower House. 

Of these two acts the one concerning representation was the 
more important. In this act the southern representatives de- 
clared that the northern counties had had an unequal share of 
members in the Assembly, although the southern counties were 
more numerous and paid more taxes. The new representation 
law provided that henceforth each county should have two mem- 
bers in the House of Commons and that the towns of Edenton, 
Bath, New Bern, and Wilmington should continue to have, as 
formerly, one member each. In order to make their proceedings 
appear quite legal, the southern representatives inserted a clause 
in the act which stated that fourteen members of the House with 
the Speaker should constitute a quorum.!*7 The great injury 
which this act was in time to do the colony does not seem to 
have occurred to the governor and the members of the General 
Assembly. As a result, the province was to suffer eight years of 
disorder. 

After the passage of the two laws mentioned, Johnston dis- 
solved the Assembly and issued writs for the election of a new 

12C. R., IV, 840. 
14 Ibid 40. 
Me or 1 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 252. (This work is 


16C. R., IV, 837. 
17 Jbid., 1154-1155. 
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House in conformity with the new act. The inhabitants of the 
northern counties were determined, however, not to abide by it. 
By threats and bribery the people of the northern counties forced 
their sheriffs to return five members for each county, as had 
formerly been done. The inhabitants of the Albemarle declared 
that they would not obey the new representation act until it was 
confirmed by the king.!§ 

On February 25, 1747, the new Assembly met at New Bern.!® 
With the exception of Bertie and Northampton, which sent three 
and two members, respectively, the Albemarle counties each sent 
five members in direct violation of the new act. Accordingly a 
resolution was introduced in the House which declared that the 
elections in the Albemarle counties were null and void, and 
directed the Clerk of the Crown to issue new writs.2° The 
northern counties, however, sent no more representatives to the 
Assembly until later, when the act for representation had been 
disallowed by the Privy Council. 

The House of Commons elected in 1747 was not dissolved until 
Governor Dobbs arrived in the colony in the fall of 1754. Gov- 
ernor Johnston appears to have been well satisfied with this 
House, or else he was afraid that if he dissolved it he would not 
get another as agreeable to him. During the first three years of 
the life of this Assembly two laws of a decidedly sectional nature 
were passed. These laws, a currency act?! and a quitrent act,?? 
were passed in 1748. They resulted directly from the contro- 
versy over representation, for if the northern counties had been 
represented in the Assembly with their former strength, they 
would not have been passed. 

The inhabitants of the Albemarle were very much opposed to 
the tendency of the people of the central and southern counties 
to inflate the colony’s already depreciated currency. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century a great part of North Carolina’s 
trade was carried on between the Albemarle section and Virginia. 
The Albemarle merchants sold a great amount of their goods, 
which were purchased in Virginia, to the inhabitants of the 
“iC. R. IV. 1153. 

19 Jbid., 856. 

20 Jbid., 857-858. 


21 [bid., 915. 
22 §. R., XXIII, 301. 
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Neuse-Cape Fear region. By their contracts with the Virgin- 
ians they could not pay them in North Carolina currency; there- 
fore, the merchants of the Albemarle were most reluctant to 
accept this currency in which they could not pay their debts. 
Consequently, the members in the Assembly from the northern 
counties nearly always opposed the emission of paper currency. 
The inhabitants of the Albemarle maintained that one purpose 
for reducing northern representation was to enable the members 
in the Assembly from the south to issue large quantities of paper 
money. They held that this point was well illustrated in the 
currency act of 1748 which gave the governor the power to 
apply six thousand or seven thousand pounds of colonial cur- 
rency to the erection of forts. The southern representatives, 
who passed this measure, claimed that the stress of the times 
fully justified it, although the colonial government had no am- 
munition or supplies with which to furnish the forts when 
built.23 The currency act of 1748 was undoubtedly a sectional 
measure. It was designed to aid the southerners who at that 
time were debtors to the merchants of the Albemarle. 

The second important act passed by the southern Assembly 
was the quitrent law of 1748. This measure was passed by the 
southerners in return for Johnston’s support and assent to the 
act for reforming the system of representation in the Lower 
House. It was also a sectional measure. The act provided that 
a rent-roll be formed of all the land holdings in the province, and 
directed how quitrents should be paid.2* The people of the Albe- 
marle held that one reason for passing this quitrent law was to 
cause the circulation of the recent issue of paper money.25 They 
based this statement upon a clause in the act which required that 
quitrents should be paid in proclamation money, in tobacco at 
one penny per pound proclamation money, or in indigo at four 
shillings per pound proclamation money.?® The inhabitants of 
the northern counties maintained that although this law was 
called “an Act for forming a Rent Roll for His Majesty,” it 
had, in reality, little relation to the crown, since it did not require 
anyone holding land under the crown to record his land when it 


23C. R., IV, 1217-1218. 

24S. R., XXIII, 301. 
25 C. R., IV, 1217. 
26S. R., XXIII, 303. 
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was transferred, as by will or otherwise. A clause in the law 
particularly objectionable to the northerners provided that if 
the title to anyone’s land was not recorded within twelve months 
after the passage of the act, his land should be liable to forfei- 
ture. The people of the Albemarle held that this clause was in- 
serted in order to compel them to recognize the jurisdiction of 
the “southern Assembly.”27 Another objectionable feature of 
the quitrent act was a provision which required that if a grant 
of land made under the Lords Proprietors were not registered 
within twelve months a penalty of five pounds should be imposed. 
Commenting on this provision, the Board of Trade said: “This 
clause appears to us in every light the most partial and the most 
improper that could have been framed in a Bill which by the 
Title of it appears to be general.” The Board went on to point 
out that the amount of land granted by the Lords Proprietors in 
the southern part of the province was inconsiderable. Due to 
the sectional nature of the quitrent law, the Board of Trade in 
1754 advised the Privy Council to disallow it.*8 

Governor Johnston, however, seems to have had a decidedly 
different opinion on the subject of this act. Writing to the Board 
of Trade in 1749, he stated that he now hoped an end had been 
put to the quitrent controversy. He went on to say that he 
hoped the Board would find that more had been accomplished 
since the representatives from the northern counties had ab- 
sented themselves from the Assembly.?® This gives some indi- 
cation of Johnston’s partial attitude towards the southern sec- 
tion of the province. 

While the “southern Assembly” was passing these sectional 
laws, the Albemarle counties were not quietly acquiescing in 
them. They were, on the contrary, presenting their case to the 
authorities in England in an attempt to have the representation 
act disallowed. In arguing their case, they presented three prin- 
cipal points of contention: (1) The right of the Albemarle 
counties to five members each in the Assembly; (2) The number 
of members of the Lower House necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum; and (3) The right of the General Assembly to pass a law 


27 C. R., IV, 1217-1218. 
28 Ibid., V, 101-102. 
29 Ibid., IV, 919. 
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fixing representation. The northern counties were represented 
in London by two able attorneys, Thomas Barker and Wyriott 
Ormond. ?° 

In regard to their right to five members each in the Assembly, 
the inhabitants of Albemarle argued that they had possessed that 
right from the establishment of a permanent government to 
the passage of the recent representation act. This claim seems 
to have been well substantiated, for in 1670 the Lords Proprie- 
tors, in their instructions to the governor and council of Albe- 
marle, directed that the precincts of Albemarle County should 
elect five representatives each to the Lower House of the General 
Assembly.2! Much later John Archdale, governor of Carolina, 
in accordance with the power vested in him by the Lords Pro- 
prietors, granted to the precincts of Albemarle County the 
privilege of sending five representatives each to the Assembly.*? 
Accordingly the Palatine Court of 1696 issued writs for the 
election of five representatives from each precinct. At the same 
time writs were issued for the election of two representatives 
from each precinct in Bath County.** The inhabitants of the 
northern counties, in a paper submitted to the Board of Trade 
justifying their position on the new representation act, thus 
based their right to five representatives each on these precedents 
and on the fact that their quota of representatives had been ac- 
cepted by all the governors of the colony until 1746.34 

Describing the means which Governor Johnston used to secure 
the passage of the representation act, some inhabitants of the 
Albemarle, in a petition to the king, stated that contrary to 
custom the governor had summoned the Assembly to meet in 
Wilmington, a place two hundred miles distant from where the 
courts of justice were held, and in November, a time of the year 
when the weather was unsettled and transportation most diffi- 
cult; thus it had been very inconvenient for the northern mem- 
bers to attend that session.*5 

Concerning the second point, viz., the quorum of the Lower 
House, the northern counties declared that it had been the long- 


30C. R., IV, 1169. 
31 Jbid., I, 181. 

32 Thid., TV, 1210. 
33 Jbid., I, 472. 

34 Ibid., IV, 1156. 
35 Jbid., 1158. 
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established custom of the House to declare not less than a ma- 
jority of its membership to be a quorum. Also, in the second 
charter granted by Charles II in 1665, it was expressly stated that 
all laws should be made by a majority of the delegates represent- 
ing the freemen of the colony. In 1746 a majority of the House 
consisted of twenty-eight members. Since the representation act 
had been passed by a small minority of the Lower House, viz., 
fifteen members, it was declared by the inhabitants of the Albe- 
marle to be null and void.*® 

In regard to the constitutionality of the act for representation, 
it was observed by the Albemarle counties that by the royal in- 
structions Johnston was not supposed to give his assent to any 
bill of an unusual nature unless it contained a suspending clause. 
Since the royal instructions were the standard by which the gov- 
ernors were to act, and since Johnston had broken these instruc- 
tions by assenting to such a bill without a suspending clause, 
the act passed by the “southern Assembly” and assented to by him 
in November, 1746, was, they declared, null and void.*7 Thus 
the case of the northern counties was presented to the authori- 
ties in England. 

Governor Johnston, representing the southern counties, pre- 
sented their side of the case to the Board of Trade. He declared 
that when he prorogued the Assembly in June, 1746, to meet in 
the following November at Wilmington, the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly from the Albemarle section agreed among them- 
selves not to attend this session and used their best efforts to 
persuade other members to do likewise. The governor stated 
that when the General Assembly met, after two brief proroga- 
tions giving the northern representatives ample time to reach 
Wilmington, the House was organized, and in due time the two 
acts already described were passed.*8 Johnston maintained that 
the absence of the northern members was not accidental or 
caused by difficulty of transportation, but was premeditated. He 
stated that oftentimes he had had to wait three or four days 
before the Assembly could be opened, as so many representatives 
were absent, and that four times he had actually had to dismiss 


36C. R., IV, 1157. 
37 Jbid., 1157-1168. 
38 Jbid., 1153. 
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the Assembly, as so few members were present. This condition 
of affairs was often due to the absence of the northern members, 
who constituted a majority of the Lower House. Describing how 
the representation act was passed, Johnston said that the mem- 
bers of the House from a majority of the counties and towns of 
the province brought in a bill of their own accord to reform the 
system of representation. This bill, after being passed by the 
House, was unanimously approved by the Council. The governor 
declared that the only legal justification which he could find for 
the right of the Albemarle counties to five members each was 
in the Biennial Act of 1715, which was disallowed some time*® 
before 1746. 

The members of the Board of Trade, who had had under con- 
sideration the testimony of the northern and southern counties 
concerning the representation controversy, found that they did 
not have sufficient evidence to make a decision. The Committee 
of the Privy Council for Plantation Affairs, therefore, in 1748 
instructed Governor Johnston to dispatch to it the minutes of 
the General Assembly for November, 1746, and to direct that 
further evidence be collected on the question of the representa- 
tion act.*® It was not until 1754, therefore, that the Board of 
Trade made its final decision on this question. 

While the authorities in England were thus taking their time 
about deciding a matter of such vital importance to North Caro- 
lina, that colony was in a most disturbed and disorderly condi- 
tion. Writing to the Board of Trade in 1748, Johnston said that 
the Albemarle counties refused to pay any taxes and treated 
with contempt the writs summoning a new Assembly. “Tho’ 
they do not appear in Arms,” he declared, “they are really in a 
State of Civil Rebellion.”*! In a letter to James Abercromby, 
agent for North Carolina in London, the governor said: 

I have nothing more to trouble you with only to tell you how uneasy 
every body here is to have an account of the Determination of that 
tedious affair of the five Members which has now for four years compleat 
kept this Poor unhappy Province in inexpressible confusion; If it is 
not soon to be decided I dont see how we can long keep up the face of 
Government. #2 


39C. R., IV, 1163-1164. 
40 Tbid., 1161-1163. 

41 Jbid., 1166. 

42 Ibid., 1224. 
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Bishop Spangenberg stated that upon arriving in North Caro- 
lina he found that colony in a state of confusion, that the coun- 
ties were in conflict with one another, and that the authority of 
the legislature and of the magistrates was greatly weakened by 
this conflict. This condition of affairs was caused by the quarrel 
over representation, which was then in progress. The northern 
counties would not obey any acts passed by the Assembly until 
the outcome of the representation controversy was known. De- 
scribing conditions in the Albemarle section, the Bishop said: 

There is therefore in the older counties a perfect anarchy. As a 
result, crimes are of frequent occurrence, such as murder robbery etc. 
But the criminals cannot be brought to justice. The citizens do not 
appear as jurors, and if court is held to decide such criminal matters 
no one is present. If anyone is imprisoned the prison is broken open 
and no justice administered. In short most matters are decided by 
blows. Still the County Courts are held regularly and what belongs to 
their jurisdiction receives the customary attention.** 

Since the inhabitants of the Albemarle counties would pay no 
taxes, the people of the central and southern counties refused to 
pay taxes, for they had no intention of assuming the whole bur- 
den of government.** This state of affairs continued until 1754. 
As a result of these conditions the colonial government lost a 
considerable portion of its lawful revenue which was badly 
needed to carry on its functions. 

As the counties of the Neuse-Cape Fear section were rapidly 
growing in population and wealth it was almost inevitable that 
they should sooner or later have contested the right of the Albe- 
marle counties to dominate colonial politics by controlling a 
majority of the votes in the Assembly. Nevertheless, the re- 
sponsibility for beginning the representation controversy must 
be accredited to Governor Johnston. His primary motive for 
initiating the controversy was to secure a favorable quitrent law, 
but it is possible that the fact that he had purchased land in the 
Cape Fear section soon after arriving in the colony might have 
had some relation to his action. Johnston was interested in the 
town of Newton and promoted its growth. He later named it 
Wilmington in honor of the Earl of Wilmington. The governor 


43C. R., IV, 1311-1312. 
44 Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina, I, 270. 
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resided in the Cape Fear section a good part of the time and often 
held meetings of the Council at Wilmington.*5 It is evident 
that he was more interested in promoting the desires of the 
people of the Cape Fear than those of the inhabitants of the Albe- 
marle. If the governor had acted in a more open and legal man- 
ner in his attempt to correct the inequality in the system of rep- 
resentation, he might have saved the colony those eight years of 
bitter sectional strife which almost paralyzed the instrumentali- 
ties of government. The northern counties pointed out that, “if 
the Governour (as he ought) had incerted [sic] a suspending 
clause it would have prevented all those heats, Animosities and 
Broyles which naturally attend such an Extraordinary exertion 
of Power.” 46 

The authorities in England were very slow in arriving at a 
decision as to the justice and constitutionality of the representa- 
tion act. This matter was referred to the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General, who in 1750 sent their opinion to the 
Board of Trade. They held that Governor Johnston had a per- 
fectly legal right to prorogue the Assembly at any time and to 
any place that he chose. They further stated that an absolute 
majority of the members of the House of Commons was not 
necessary to do business. Concerning the representation and 
capital acts, the only laws passed during the November session 
of the 1746 Assembly, the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General said: “Yet these two Acts appear to have been passed by 
Management Precipitation and Surprize when very few Members 
were present and are of such nature and Tendency and have such 
effect and Operation that the Governour by his Instructions ought 
not to have assented to them, tho’ they had been passed delib- 
erately in a full Assembly, and we are of opinion that they are 
not proper to be confirmed.’’**7 After much deliberation the 
Board of Trade decided to concur in their opinion, and accord- 
ingly advised the Privy Council to disallow the acts for repre- 
sentation and for fixing the seat of government, which was done 
in April, 1754.48 Thus was concluded the contest over represen- 


tation. 


45 Ashe, S. A., “Gabriel Johnston,” Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 188. 
46C. R., IV, 1157. 
47 Ibid., 1223-1224. 
48 Ibid., V, 117. 
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Gabriel Johnston, however, never knew the king’s pleasure on 
the representation act, for he died in the summer of 1752. He 
was succeeded by Arthur Dobbs, who arrived in the colony in 
the fall of 1754. In his instructions he was told that fifteen 
members of the House of Commons should constitute a quorum 
in that body. His instructions stated that the Assembly should 
be composed of sixty representatives, who were to be distributed 
as follows: five each to the counties of Chowan, Currituck, Per- 
quimans, Pasquotank, and Tyrrell, and three to Bertie. The 
remaining fourteen counties were to have two representatives 
each, and the four borough towns one each. Dobbs was directed 
to declare by proclamation that all laws passed by the General 
Assembly erecting towns and counties were henceforth to be 
null and void. In order to secure to the towns and counties 
the rights and privileges which they had formerly enjoyed under 
the laws now disallowed, he was instructed to grant to them 
charters of incorporation. Finally, Dobbs was forbidden to 
assent to any laws which would decrease or increase the number 
of members in the House of Commons.*?® 

Thus the Albemarle section was victorious over the Cape Fear 
in the representation controversy. The system of unequal rep- 
resentation in the Assembly continued until the royal government 
was overthrown in 1775 and a new government was set up for 
the state of North Carolina. The northern counties, however, 
lost their contention in respect to the quorum in the Lower 
House; i.e., the Privy Council upheld the royal instructions that 
fifteen members should constitute a quorum. The Assembly, 
however, continued to require that a majority of its membership 
be present before any business was transacted. This question of 
a quorum in the Lower House remained a controverted point 
between that body and the royal governors until the end of the 
colonial period. The British government took advantage of the 
representation controversy to insist upon the point that fifteen 
members should constitute a quorum and thus to make the royal 
control over the colony more effective. 


The outcome of the contest over representation had several 
other important results. The General Assembly had assumed 
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until 1754 the power of apportioning representation among the 
several towns and counties of the colony; i.e., when new towns 
or counties were erected. This power was prohibited by Dobbs’s 
instructions which forbade him to assent to any law altering rep- 
resentation in the Assembly. Furthermore the General As- 
sembly had formerly had the power to erect towns and counties; 
now this power was to be exercised by the governor. This pro- 
vision, however, was never put into effect, as it was canceled in 
1755 by additional instructions to Dobbs which permitted him 
to assent to bills for erecting towns and counties.5° 

Looking back over the representation controversy, we can see 
that it caused colonial officials needlessly to expend much valu- 
able time and effort. It divided the members of the General As- 
sembly and their supporters into two hostile factions. The wel- 
fare of the province necessarily suffered, and its natural progress 
was retarded. The two sections, Albemarle and Cape Fear, were 
for a decade driven further apart by the bitterness aroused by 
this controversy. In the end it accomplished nothing and did 


much injury to the colony. 


50 C. R., V, 405-407. 





RADICAL DISFRANCHISEMENT IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1867-1868 


By Wituram A. Russ, Jr. 


The South, after a magnificent struggle, was as crushingly 
defeated in the Civil War as perhaps any people had ever been 
defeated in history. The gallant manner in which they con- 
tinued what for some time had been clearly a hopeless cause 
made them even more helpless when the inevitable end came. 
After Lee’s surrender they were at the mercy of the conquerors, 
most of whom, as it turned out, were embittered by four years 
of war and wished revenge, as well as security. In brief, the 
secessionists must be dealt with; and the measure of punishment 
rested with that party at the North which would be able to con- 
trol the Washington government. 

Punishment might take many forms and it might be light or 
severe. Even the victors at first were uncertain what it should 
be, because there was division in the Northern camp. The mod- 
erates, more or less under the leadership of President Johnson, 
came to desire a forgive-and-forget policy, especially when many 
of them perceived the economic implications in radical control. 
Radicals, on the other hand, superficially wanted a policy of 
“thorough,” yet behind this was the economic motive of isolating 
the South by severity so as to prevent any endangering of the 
economic advantages which industrialists had gained out of the 
Northern victory. 

At first the moderates had the stage. The President issued his 
proclamations explaining the methods whereby the defeated 
states might be restored to full and complete fellowship in the 
Union. In spite of some murmuring on the part of die-hards, 
Southerners in general soon comprehended that Presidential 
reconstruction would let them off much more easily than they 
had been led to expect. At once the reorganization began; con- 
ventions were held fulfilling the President’s rather lenient pro- 
visos by repealing the secession ordinances, by abolishing slavery, 
and by repudiating the rebel debts. In order to make all this 
possible, it was understood that the President would use his 
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pardoning power so as to enfranchise all those who, having 
taken part in the rebellion, were willing to aid in restoration. 
The President, in order to make his policy function, was, there- 
fore, forced to pardon the worst of the secessionists, who at once 
returned to their old positions in the state governments. They 
then proceeded to pass black codes and perform other acts which 
made campaign material for the radicals who were already 
aroused. When Congress met in December, 1865, the representa- 
tives from Johnson’s newly reconstructed states were, at the 
behest of Thad Stevens, refused admission. The fight was on. 
In some respects it was a struggle between enfranchisement of 
the rebels as Johnson wished and disfranchisement as the radi- 
cals wished. Congress had final say in refusing to allow them 
their seats, but the pardoned secessionists continued in control 
of the Southern states—except Tennessee. This seemed heinous 
to the radical party, which began to ask what kind of victory had 
been gained in which rebels were restored to their old places 
in the state governments. 

After a winter of fighting the President, Congress finally drew 
itself together and presented the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Southern states in order to test their loyalty. The Johnson gov- 
ernments balked at the clause which enfranchised the Negro; and 
they were unanimously opposed to the third section which would 
disfranchise all those who had ever taken an oath to the United 
States and later had rebelled. Every state, except Tennessee, 
whose case was different, refused the amendment—even North 
Carolina. 

If there was chance of any one of the unrepresented states 
ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment, it should have been in 
North Carolina, which had considerable Unionist sentiment. 
Nevertheless the amendment received as scanty notice there 
as it did elsewhere. The opponents of Governor Worth! had 
nominated General Alfred Dockery for governor on a platform 
which accepted the amendment, in order to test the sentiment of 
the State before the legislature acted. Dockery refused the nom- 
ination, but did favor the amendment, for he felt that it would 
be better to ratify than later to receive a worse penalty. “I also 


1 Jonathan Worth had been elected chief executive under Johnson restoration. 
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vastly prefer,” he said, “the restrictions upon office-holders, 
about which the secession organs clamor so much, to more gen- 
eral proscription, with the confiscation of our lands, of which 
there is danger, should the proposed amendment be rejected.” 
In spite of this good sense, Governor Worth, in his message, 
urged rejection of the Congressional terms because they were 
degrading. The legislature hardly needed this suggestion, for 
the amendment was spurned wholeheartedly. The committee 
reported that the best and ablest men would be removed from 
office, that the whole state government would be overturned, and 
that the Commonwealth would rather throw itself upon Con- 
gress than trust its future to men who could qualify under the 
third section, the disabling clause of the amendment. Besides, 
said the committee report, the third section interfered with the 
Presidential pardoning power—a good point, for otherwise most 
of the members of the legislature would still have been disfran- 
chised, and so never elected to their present posts. Finally, if 
the State did accept this indignity, such a submissive attitude 
would embolden Congress to impose other terms which would be 
even more impossible. The measure of cavalier recalcitrance can 
be judged from the fact that the amendment secured only one 
vote in the Senate, and only ten of the 103 in the Commons.® 


Since the other states spurned the amendment just as decid- 
edly as had North Carolina, it was evident that the South had 
spoken—perhaps in exactly the words the radicals at Washing- 
ton desired. 


“The Critical Year” was in 1866, especiaily in the fall elections 
of that year when President Johnson and his group tried to win 
the North over to electing conservatives to Congress. The con- 
servatives were, however, handicapped by the adamant, uncom- 
promising attitude of their protégés in the South; while the tact- 
lessness of the President did not aid them in the least. It is 
enough to say that the radicals won a heavy majority in the 
House, and that now the North had spoken. Leniency was not 
to be the watchword, and instead of enfranchisement of the 
worst of the rebels, they were to be removed from the political 


2 Annual Cyclopxdia, 1866, p. 552. 
3 Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 182 ff. 
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scene. When the old Congress met for its last session in Decem- 
ber, 1866, it thus had a mandate from the North, but several 
months passed before the radicals could agree upon a program. 

After the radical victory in the Congressional elections of 
1866, and while Stevens was bringing his cohorts together dur- 
ing that winter, it became evident that some of the Southerners 
felt that they had gone somewhat too far in bearding the North. 
At any rate, the move in January and February, 1867, to offer a 
counter-proposal, called the “North Carolina Plan of Adjust- 
ment,”* originated in this State; when it failed, ex-Governor 
W. W. Holden, who tended towards radicalism, expressed the 
willingness of the people of the State to do all in their power to 
execute the provisions of the reconstruction bill, which was by 
that time certain to pass. In a letter to Senator Sherman he said 
that he wished to see the law enforced as soon as it was passed; 
and since he believed that “the loyal people of this State propose 
to take action immediately under it,” he wished to know whether 
the present government would be provisional. He thought that 
the best citizens wished to call a convention, to disfranchise those 
who should be disfranchised, to elect members to Congress, and 
to be admitted by the coming December.®5 

Meanwhile Stevens was slowly succeeding in getting the 
House to do his bidding. The result was that the first military 
reconstruction measure was enacted on March 2, 1867, just as 
the old Congress passed into history. Since there were many 
loopholes in this law, the new Congress, many of whose members 
had been elected in the fall of 1866, at once met in special session 
and passed a second reconstruction law on March 23, 1867. 
These two enactments simply overturned all the Johnson govern- 
mens, placed the South under five generals, and disfranchised all 
persons who were subject to the third section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment—even though this amendment was not part of the 
Constitution. Directions were given for registration of the new 


4 Also called the “New Confederate Movement.” It proposed, among other things, to 
impose no disabilities whatever upon whites in return for complete enfranchisement of 
blacks. It was endorsed by Governors Marvin of Florida, Orr of South Carolina, Sharkey 
of Mississippi, Parsons of Alabama, and a number of Congressmen from Texas, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina. See Cincinnati Gazette, January 2, 1867, and Savannah Republican, 
February 9, 1867. The Augusta Constitutionalist, February 8, 1867, called it “Reconstruc- 
tion Gone Mad.” 

5 February 23, 1867, in Sherman Papers, CXV, 26689. 
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electorate, which was to be composed of original Unionists and 
Negroes; and orders were given for the election of conventions 
from this purified constituency. These conventions would write 
new constitutions upon which radical state governments should 
be constructed. In due course of time officials would be elected, 
the Fourteenth Amendment would be ratified, and the states 
finally admitted to Congress. Then, and only then, would the 
tariff, the national debt, and the national currency be safe from 
all harm. 

Already local radicals in North Carolina, as well as in other 
states, were flooding the mails with letters of advice to radicals 
in Congress. One, which was sent to Stevens by a group of 
North Carolinians, must suffice to indicate their hopes and fears: 


The loyal people of North Carolina, hail the passage of the recon- 
struction Bill with feelings of Joy & look to it as fully adequate to 
protect the loyal Men of the rebel States, [sic] If carried into effect, 
to the Strict letter of the Bill, and we think that it will fully purge the 
Govt. of disloyalty, provided the Authorities of the Govt. will Not 
enfranchize the rebels too Soon, [sic] If they can be Kept out of 
power, and are Not Suffered to have any part in reconstructing the 
rebel States, we think the elements of Secession and disloyalty Can be 


fully eradicated, but Should they be permitted to continue in office, hold 
the reins of the State Governments they will have to die the Second 
death, 


They advocated an immediate removal of all rebel officials in 
the State, so as to stop persecutions of Union men; for, if disloyal 
persons were “permitted Still to hold the offices of the State Govt. 
and legislate for the Same, we need not look to the future with 
much hope, . . .” The present (Johnson) legislature was en- 
tirely rebel, they continued, and must not be permitted to take 
part in reconstruction. 

If they are permitted So to do, “butternuts,” “Cesesh Modern De- 
mocracy” and “latter day War Saints” will hold the offices of the 
Country, Union Men will be crushed out, [sic] But we hope 


that they will not be pardoned too soon for premature pardons has [stc] 
only emboldened them . . .® 


This represents fairly well the sentiments of the radicals who 
wished reconstruction of the State in order to secure the plums 


6 W. F. Henderson, H. Adams, George Kinney, P. A. Long, and George Riley to Stevens, 
May 4, 1867, in Stevens Papers, IX. 54372. 
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of office. Nelson A. Miles, one of the military officials posted 
in the State, later expressed the same opinion to Sumner, and 
said: “Every office from the highest to the lowest is in the hands 
of disloyal men, even the Railroads [sic] Corporations that are 
now under obligations to the Genl. Govt are controled [sic] 
entirely by the disunion element, and all Union men debarred 
from office and employment.” 

As soon as the legislation of March had been enacted there 
arose in North Carolina, as in every other rebel state, the queries: 
Who are disfranchised? To whom do the laws apply? Charles 
Sumner and John Sherman received dozens of letters both from 
those who sincerely wished to know and from those who wished 
to secure influence in getting themselves restored as soon as pos- 
sible in order to take part in the projected reorganization of the 
State. For instance, one W. D. Pearsall, of Kenansville, asked 
Sumner whether he was disabled; he had been a country post- 
master before, and a warden of the poor during the war.® So 
also, L. Greene of Albemarle, who, having been in the state legis- 
lature in 1861-2, wrote Sherman to ask how he could get out 
from under his disability; furthermore, he wished to know if 
justices of the peace were affected. Examples could be repeated 
endlessly, since the papers of most of the radical statesmen are 
full of similar inquiries. 

These questions took on a more frantic character as Sickles 
proceeded to register the eligible voters in this State, which was 
part of the Second Military District. All registrars and inspec- 
tors of election!® had to take the iron-clad oath of July 2, 1862. 
The paucity of persons who could qualify soon appeared as a 
serious handicap to Sickles in securing men for the registration 
boards. Hamilton, the historian of reconstruction in this State, 
says that “as very few native whites could do so, and as he 
[Sickles] wished to avoid the appointment of Negroes, he en- 
deavored to find as many former Union soldiers as possible.”’!! 

7 July 2, 1867, in Sumner Papers, CLV, 2. 

° March oo i807, in Seas este, CXVIII, 27345. 

10 ‘Registration Endorsements. Bureau Civil Affairs 2 Military District,"” XLIII, 9. The 
ae huaak teed Gaivtae. te Galego teas Ghatner Genus gules ice ouliciemn to degeah- 
the records of the Second Miltary District tn the Old Records Division, Adjutant-Generel’s 


Office, Department of War. They are located in the Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
11 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 225; ef. p. 235. 
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The scarcity of eligibles to serve as election officials and state 
officers led the irascible Sickles to write his famous letter to Sen- 
ator Trumbull advising universal amnesty and impartial suffrage, 
a suggestion that acted as a bombshell in the radical camp at 
Washington.!2 This letter also raised the anger of Miles, who 
was a frequent correspondent of Sumner. In one letter he said: 


I know there are Union men enough who Can take the test oath to 
fill every office in two Such States as this, and there are twenty thousand 
white men in this State who are as loyal Citizens as we have in the 
Northern States . . . to declare a general amnesty for those who 
are openly and avowedly enemies would be placeing [sic] the Knife 
again in the hands of Govt assassins[.] +3 


At any rate, here as elsewhere, there was sufficient disfran- 
chisement to make it almost impossible to secure capable regis- 
tering and election officials. 

Aided by the third military law of July 19, 1867, Sickles pro- 
ceeded with registration. Intricate rules for registering were 
drawn up at the General’s headquarters in Charleston, printed, 
and distributed to all registrars. Circulars, special and general 
orders, and instruction sheets can be found by the dozens in the 
files of the District in the Old Records Office, at Washington. The 
minutest directions were set down for the guidance of the regis- 
tering officers, in order to prevent rebels, no matter how faint 
the odor of treason, from registering and from taking part in 
the organization of the new radical government.'* In spite of 
the detailed character of these circulars, the registering boards 
were ever being faced with cases that had to be appealed to a 
higher authority for adjudication. In both states of the District, 
the problem of whether pre-bellum militia officers had been civil 
officers was a ticklish one; if so, they were now disfranchised 
provided they had entered the rebel service. Sickles’s successor, 


12 He said in part: “Hence the true solution is to declare Universal Suffrage and Universal 
Amnesty. And this is, in my judgment, essential to the success of the Congressional vlan 
of Reconstruction. It will enlarge the range of choice for the important Judicial, Execu- 
tive and Legislative departments of the State Governments,—now inconveniently confined to 
classes very few of whom are fit to hold office.” And much more in the same vein. July 1, 
1867, in Johnson Papers, CXVI, 16013. 

13 July 18, 1867, in Sumner Papers, LXXXII, 79 ff. 

14 “General Orders 2 Military District,”” XXII, 73-4; ibid., p. 58. For typical directions 
for registration, see ibid., pp. 42-4, and for the names of registrars appointed, see ibid., 
pp. 142 ff.; ibid., 318 ff., gives a long circular with minute directions as to who are and 
who are not disfranchised, in the final revision of the registration books. The volume 
entitled “Letters Sent. 1867-8. Bureau of Civil Affairs. 2d Milt. Dist.” gives information 
about the mechanics of registration, including copies of orders, books, and blanks which 
were sent to the registrars. 
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E. R. S. Canby, informed Governor Worth, of North Carolina, 
that“. . . militia officers are not disqualified unless employed 
as officers in the execution of the patent[?] laws or other laws 
having relation to the domestic order of the State a 
Similar hair-line decisions had to be made regarding notaries 
public, commissioners of roads, commissioners of free schools, 
attorneys, and many other officials and practitioners.1* So 
numerous were the inquiries as to who were disfranchised that 
D. H. Starbuck, the United States District Attorney, at Salem, 
* North Carolina, asked the Raleigh Standard to print a long opin- 
ion which he had formulated on September 12.17 

This opinion will bear some analysis, not only because it cre- 
ated considerable notice, but also because it contained the doc- 
trine which was finally followed by the registering boards.'® 
First, said Starbuck, a man who had been, before the war, a 
register, clerk of court, constable, etc., could usually take the 
oath because these offices, existing for the public peace and for 
good order, had had nothing to do with the rebellion; the holder 
of such a post ought to be able to take the oath unless he had 
voluntarily sought office in order to aid the rebels. Second, a 
conscript was not disfranchised; but a voluntary recruit was. 
Third, a man who had taken a local office in order to prevent a 
more rabid secessionist from filling it, or in order to prevent him- 
self from being forced into the rebel army, was not disqualified, 
even if he had taken the oath to the Confederate State govern- 
ment, because his intent was not secessionist. In summary, he 
said: 

The right to take the “test oath” mainly depends on the status of the 
person during the war and his intents and purposes and is in a degree a 
matter of conscience [except in relation to certain large national offices. | 
Where it depends on the intent of the person, every man knows his own 
heart, and whether he was a friend to the Union or not; whether any 
aid which he may have rendered was voluntary or of his own choice. 


Starbuck bulwarked his opinion by showing that it contained 
the principle upon which the Senate had admitted Senator Pat- 


15 “Letters Sent. 1867-8" of the Second District, I, 416; see also, I, 334, “Registration 
Endorsements. Bureau of Civil Affairs 2 Military District,”” XLIII, 6, and Hamilton, op. cit., 


pp. 235-6. 
16Cf. “Registration Opinions. Bureau of Civil Affairs” of the Second District, L, 2. 


17 Raleigh Standard, September 26, 1867. 
18 How much influence the document had in laying down the procedure of the registering 


officers is uncertain. 
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terson of Tennessee; at all events, it was the basis upon which 
the registering boards were forced to act in most of the doubtful 
cases. It amounted to saying that a man was disfranchised if 
he disfranchised himself, since, in many instances, his aid to the 
rebellion was a matter of conscience, that is, intent. 

How many were disfranchised in North Carolina was just as 
uncertain as it was in the other reconstructed states. In March, 
the Wilmington Journal had predicted that the figure would be 
about 11,000 out of a white voting strength of 115,000.!° Canby 
thought that the figure was 11,686, although he admitted this 
was a guess.2° Those radical apologists, the New York Tribune 
and the Chicago Tribune, were correct in saying that North Caro- 
lina was one of the states where the white voting strength was so 
heavy that it could not be Africanized.?! In the election for del- 
egates the radicals won a large majority, while the Negroes and 
conservatives each had a few representatives.?? 

The extreme radicals were jubilant, but some of the more 
moderate members of the party, like Daniel R. Goodloe, editor of 
the Union Register, of Raleigh, expected the worst. Regarding 
the low caliber of the delegates, he told Sumner: 


As you may well suppose, with the former governing class of the 
people disfranchised, the delegates are for the most part inferior in 
intelligence and character. Thirteen of them are persons of African 
descent.—only one of whom, a Pennsylvanian has any education worth 
speaking of. He is a Methodist preacher, and seems to be a man of good 
character. Two others,—natives,—without much culture, show consid- 
erable talent for speaking. Others are barbers, and two or three, liter- 
ally, field hands. About twenty-seven of the delegates are recently from 
the North, and not of the most disinterested characteristics. 

You may imagine, that the best Constitution in the world, if made by 
Such men, would be unsatisfactory to the majority of the people. 

The difficulty about electing better Men is partly due—perhaps Mainly 
due, to the disfranchisement of the governing class; but also in great 
degree to the ignorance of the negroes. They are the dupes of the lowest 
and meanest demagogues. The basest men are the most popular among 
the negroes, because the basest men will bid the highest for their 
votes— .. .28 

19 Clipped by Charleston Mercury, March 22, 1867. 

20 Sen. Ex. Doc. 53 (40 Cong. 2 Sess.) ; also McPherson, Hand-Book for 1868, p. 374. 

21 New York Tribune, January 3, 1868, and Chicago Tribune, January 31, 1868. 

22 Charleston Mercury, November 9, 14, 22, clipping various issues of the Wilmington 


Journal. 
23 March 17, 1868, in Sumner Papers, CLVI, 56. 
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These words were lugubrious enough. Yet, in its disfranchis- 
ing policy, the convention was as lenient and generous as that 
of any of the states, including even the convention of Georgia, 
which disfranchised not at all. Delegates took a simple oath to 
support the United States Constitution and to do their duty.?* 
A committee on relief from disabilities was formed, which, on 
February 7, 1868, requested all members to name persons who 
should be recommended to Congress for amnesty, with a brief 
history of each.25 The committee reported on March 12, with 
some ten or eleven pages of names, amounting to about 600 per- 
sons, mostly Republicans.2® Plato Durham, the young conserva- 
tive leader, led the onslaught against such partisanship by mov- 
ing to favor release of all disabled persons from their restric- 
tions. “This report,” he cried, “is a fraud upon the people of 
North Carolina, and it is so intended to be. The Secretary may 
take my words down. I don’t care for the Secretary cr the Con- 
vention either.”?7 A substitute was then offered to ask Congress 
to free everyone, but it was killed by an amendment which pro- 
vided that all who were so restored must believe in universal 
suffrage.28 The crooked Tourgee defended the majority report, 
so it was adopted overwhelmingly.?® 

The radicals, in so far as disfranchisement was concerned, 
were extremely conservative. The majority report on the fran- 
chise article would disqualify no one for rebellion, although the 
extremists in the chief minority report wished to disable those 
who had ever prevented others from voting, those who were dis- 
franchised by the Fourteenth Amendment, and those who had 
inflicted unusually cruel punishment on any soldier or officer 
of the United States during the rebellion. The minority also 
wished to require all applicants upon registering to take an oath 
never again to aid the secession of North Carolina, and to 
“accept the political and civil equality of all men.”*°® Another 
minority report favored the disfranchisement at least of those 
who were to be disabled by the Fourteenth Amendment, but even 


24 Journal of the North Carolina Convention of 1868, p. 111. 
25 Jbid., p. 150. 

26 Ibid., pp. 414-25. 

27 Ibid., p. 411. 

28 Jbid., pp. 411-2. 

29 Ibid., p. 412, and Hamilton, op. cit., p. 266. 

30 Both reports are in Journal, pp. 232-8. 
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this much disqualification was voted down, 77-23. It was refused 
again and again.*! A delegate offered an oath which would 
require the applicant to swear that he was devoted to the Union 
and would oppose its dissolution; that he entertained no sym- 
pathy for the instigators of the rebellion; and that he had never 
supported or countenanced sedition or defection. This did not 
even receive a vote.*? 

The majority report was voted into the Constitution without 
change as Article VI. It merely required the assembly to pass 
a registration law by which every voter must swear to obey the 
laws and Constitutions of the State and the United States. Every 
voter was eligible for office if he were willing to take a similar 
oath upon entering the position to which he had been elected. 
The only persons disfranchised for office were those who denied 
the existence of Almighty God, and those convicted of treason, 
perjury, or crime, unless legally restored to citizenship.* A 
milder disfranchisement could hardly be imagined. The con- 
vention, feeling that its work would hardly appeal to many local 
radicals, wrote an address to the people of the State asking for 
support in the policy of enfranchising all blacks and disfranchis- 
ing no whites. It said, in part: 


It is an undeniable monument to the wisdom, and equity, and magna- 
nimity, of the Union people of North-Carolina, that in three years after 
the close of a bloody and devastating civil war, in which wrongs and 
outrages were endured that can never be forgotton, they have framed a 
Constitution, in which not a trace of animosity or vindictiveness can 
be found; in which the wrongs of the past are ignored for the sake of 
the peace of the future, and all who are now true to their country, are 
invited to participate in its government. Such wise forbearance is 
certain of its reward in the approval of reflecting men now, and of all 
posterity.#4 


The Constitution, and candidates for office under it, were voted 
upon at the same election; but state officials were to be chosen by 
the voters qualified under the Constitution, which meant man- 
hood suffrage, black and white. The Constitution itself was to 
be voted upon only by those qualified under the reconstruction 


31 Journal of the North Carolina Convention of 1868, pp. 238, 251, 389-90, 402, 403-4. 

32 [bid., p. 254. 
. 83 Ibid., pp. 27-8. The Constitution is printed in House Ex. Doc. 281 (40 Cong., 2 Sess.), 
CVII, 2-22. 
34 Ibid., pp. 484-5. 
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acts. Since, however, General Canby ordered that voters must 
express their wishes on both the candidates and the Constitu- 
tion upon the same ballot, he succeeded in disfranchising those 
who had been enfranchised by the Constitution. By this piece 
of chicanery, says Hamilton, “all who had been disfranchised 
by the reconstruction acts were prevented from voting, and the 
validity of the acts of the legislature thus elected is therefore 
open to question.”*5 At least the trick provided legislators and 
state officials who were radical enough to suit Congress, which 
accepted the Constitution without question, June 25, 1868.*6 
The history of radical disfranchisement in North Carolina is 
instructive and interesting to the student of reconstruction 
largely because the generosity of the radicals was in such contrast 
to the harshness of their brethren in states like Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas. The difference was not entirely due to 
the fact that there were only a few Negroes in the convention; 
South Carolina’s convention had a majority of blacks, yet its 
disfranchising system was only a whit more vindictive than 
that of North Carolina. In short, South Carolina placed the 
principle of the Fourteenth Amendment in its Constitution, and 
most of the Negroes did not desire even that much disfranchise- 
ment. It is also to be noted that Congress, in the Omnibus Bill 
of June 25, 1868, accepted, with just as much alacrity, North 
Carolina with no disfranchisement in its state Constitution, as 


35 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 286. 

36 There still remained a trying constitutional tangle which Canby had to iron out. It is 
so well explained by Hamilton that only the briefest summary is required in this connec- 
tion. It consisted in this: Until Canby formally gave up his authority under the reconstruc- 
tion laws, the disfranchising provisions of these laws were in force in the State, and the 
government just elected was provisional ; this is tantamount to saying that before the formal 
installation of the new government, all officials must take the iron-clad oath, since in 
theory they were as yet officials of the United States. Furthermore, in spite of the fact that 
the new Constitution did not contain the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, the third 
section of this proposed amendment still applied as long as the State was under national 
authority. Thus a majority of the newly-elected state officers, members of the legislature, 
and even county officials, were disabled and could not function. When Canby published the 
election results he made the above requirements known. At once many loyal disabled per- 
sons appealed to Congress for aid; otherwise, since so many were disqualified, the state gov- 
ernment could not be established. When Congress passed the admission bill on June 25, it 
stipulated that the Fourteenth Amendment must be ratified; Canby then said that this 
removed the necessity for members taking the iron-clad oath, and notified al) officia)s-pre- 
sumptive to appear. The legislature met on July 3, and passed the amendment. This 
further complicated the situation, for although the amendment was not part of the state 
Constitution, the State had ratified it. The lezislature then refused to qualify nine conserva- 
tives in the Senate and ten in the House, because they were disabled by the third section. 
“The partisan intent of the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment was thus speedily 
carried out in North Carolina,” as the vacated seats were filled with Republicans. Thus 
while the constitutional convention had refused to place the amendment in the state Consti- 
tution, its principle was applied to state officials because Congress desired it. But once 
Canby had given up his authority, the state government found itself free to allow anyone 
to qualify for office, as the Constitution provided. Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 350-1. See also 
+ nny fap aw to the Chief of Staff, May 4, 1868, in House Ex. Doc. 276 (40 Cong., 2 
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it did Louisiana, with its system which can be described in no 
other words than vindictive and vengeful. In any case, it must 
be said that, no matter what the explanation of the difference, 
North Carolina followed much the better part of wisdom. Its 
career under Governor Holden was not too happy, yet it suffered 
much less under its radical government than did Louisiana, 
whose Governor Warmoth soon went before his legislature to 
admit that it had been bad policy to disfranchise, and whose 
legislature, almost unanimously, erased the disabling clauses 
from the state Constitution. The leniency of the South Carolina 
Negroes must be commended in the heartiest terms; so also the 
generosity of the North Carolina whites. Both races in Louis- 
iana presently learned that their folly did not pay—in fact, every 
state which tried disfranchisement, be it as lenient as in South 
Carolina or as heartless as in Louisiana and Tennessee, soon 
learned its lesson and followed in the footsteps of North Carolina. 














JOHN BROWN'S JOURNAL OF TRAVEL IN 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA IN 1795 


Edited by A. R. Newsome 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


John Brown of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, agent of a group of 
Pennsylvania investors, came to Western North Carolina early in 
1795, and for more than six months traversed the region of 
Salisbury, Statesville, Wilkesboro, Morganton, and Asheville, in 
pursuit of his business of making extensive land purchases. The 
journal! of his travel sheds light upon social and economic condi- 
tions in a section of the State which was then in the frontier 
stage of civilization, upon the process of the transfer of land 
from state to private ownership, and upon the extensive land 
speculation in Western North Carolina near the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Cherokee Indians, who had blocked the expansion of 
white settlement west of the Blue Ridge, relinquished and threw 
open to white settlement all of their land in North Carolina north 
and east of a line approximating the present western boundaries 
of Haywood and Transylvania counties in a succession of treaties 
with North Carolina in 1777 and with the United States in 1785, 
1791, and 1798.2. After each treaty land-hungry whites settled 
the relinquished lands, and settlers as well as absentees with 
surplus capital made speculative investments in virgin land.* 

1 The manuscript journal of John Brown. a volume 3% by 6% inches, is in the W. Vance 
go hy py Ay AP ao oy oot 
town and the great grandfather of the late W. Vance Brown of Asheville, whose son pre- 
Se coentin af Ue eine: Ge deen tee peed coat Be cccines cone wbinnee 
and memoranda which do not form a part of the journal and are not published herewith. 


” R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, I, 393-394; J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, 
ch. 26. 

3 The land grant records in the office of the secretary cf state in Raleich record hundreds 
of state grants in the 1790's for small acreages in Burke, Wilkes, and Buncombe counties, 
and several extensive grants for speculative investment. Grants in excess of 100,000 acres 
were issued, among others, to Charles Gordon, Sr., in Wilkes County; to Robert and William 
Tate in Burke; and to David Allison, John Gray Blount, and William Cathcart in Bun- 
combe. Less extensive thouch large grants were issued to George Latimore, Alexander 
Cochran, Samuel Meeker, Lambert Clayton, Charles McDowell, John McDowell, Joseph 
McDowell, Waischtstill Avery, William Lenoir, Joseph Henry, Robert Henry, and Ephraim, 
George. John, Hugh, James, and William Davidson. The journal shows that John Brown 
had dealings with several of these men. Cf. J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, ch. 1. 
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Rapid settlement resulted in the organization of Burke and 
Wilkes counties in 1777, Rutherford and Lincoln in 1779, Iredell 
in 1788, and Buncombe in 1791. 

The transfer of land in North Carolina from state to private 
ownership was regulated by law. The basic land act of 17774 
required the justices of the peace in each county, sitting as the 
county court, to elect an entry taker and a surveyor to serve 
during good behavior. Any citizen of the State was authorized 
to enter with the entry taker a written claim for land, stating 
the county in which the land lay and describing roughly the 
boundaries of the tract. The entry taker should then endorse 
the statement with the name of the claimant and the number of 
acres claimed and make proper entry in his entry book. If no 
other person made claim to the same land within three months, 
the entry taker should deliver to the claimant a copy of the entry 
and an order to the county surveyor to survey the land. If 
other claims were filed within three months, a jury summoned by 
the sheriff by order of the county court should determine the 
proper claimant. Upon receiving the copy of the entry and the 
order or warrant of survey, the county surveyor should survey 
the land and prepare two plots with descriptions of the bound- 
aries and acreage, both of which with the warrant of survey he 
should transmit to the secretary of state. The claimant was 
required to pay to the entry taker £2 10s per 100 acres for 
amounts not in excess of 640 acres for himself and an additional 
100 acres for wife and each chiid, and £5 for each 100 acres in 
excess thereof. One plot with the warrant of survey should be 
filed with the secretary of state and the other annexed to the 
grant, which should be made out by the secretary of state, au- 
thenticated by the governor, countersigned by the secretary of 
state, recorded in his office, and held for delivery to the claimant 
on April 1 or October 1. The grantee should then cause the grant 
to be registered in the county where the land lay within twelve 
months from the date of the grant. Certain fees were allowed 
to the entry taker, surveyor, governor’s secretary, secretary of 
state, and county register; and the entry taker was required to 


* State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 43-48. 
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pay into the state treasury on April 1 and October 1 all money 
received, after deducting 2 per cent for services and risk. 

In 1783 the entry taker’s fee was fixed at 4s, the surveyor’s at 
16s for an acreage not in excess of 300 plus 4s for each additional 
100 acres, and the surveyor was required to complete the survey 
within twelve months and to send the plots and warrant to the 
secretary of state’s office within eighteen months after his re- 
ceipt of the warrant of survey.® In 1790 the price of public land 
was fixed at 30s per 100 acres and in 1794 at 50s. On account 
of the difficulty of collecting the money from the entry takers, 
the legislature of 1794 directed the secretary of state not to 
issue any grant until the claimant presented a certificate from 
the comptroller that the entry taker had made a proper return to 
his office and also a receipt from the state treasurer for the pay- 
ment of the purchase money by the entry taker.? 

The John Brown journal shows how persons from other states 
negotiated the purchase of state land through citizens of North 
Carolina. 

The sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion of the manuscript journal are faithfully reproduced. 


II 
JOHN BROWN’S JOURNAL OF TRAVEL 


An acct of the Road from Lewistown. 

Decembr 10th 1794 left home and Rode 12 miles to Mr. Jacksons in 
Mifflin Town on Juniata 11th left said town and Breckfusted at North’s 
which was 13 miles Distance feed at Lashes 9 Miles Lodg’d at Starrets 9 
Miles further. 12 Rode 7 Miles to Carlisle & there Brekf’d from thence 
7 Miles to folk’s Gap oar Works in the South Mountain from thence 11 
Miles to Menicks in Yoark County Thence on the 13th 7 Miles threw 
Marsh Creek settlement to Hunters town 2 miles to Hoslers & Breck- 
fusted thence 8 Miles to the two Taverns & 9 to Taney Town in Marylan 
State a Small in Land Village & no Church But a Roman Chaple from 
thence 8 Miles to a Branch of Pipe Creek & 2 ditto to Little Pipe Creek 
thence 4 Miles to Cuooleys 14th Rode 9 Miles to Manacasey® River per- 
haps 30 yards wide 4 Miles to Fredericks town to Breckfust through the 
most Level Countrey I have ever seen mixt with Limestone & White Flint 


5 State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 478-482. 

6 Ibid., XXV, 77; Laws of North Carolina, 1794, ch. 16. 
7 Laws of North Carolina, 1794, ch. 17. 

8 Monocacy River. 
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Staid in Town at Mr. Boogher to 17th set out to Winchester & Rode 10 
Miles to Christen Easterday to Breckfust through a small Town Call’d 
Newtown thence 10 Miles to Harpers Ferry on Potomock River at the 
mouth of Shanedoar® from thence 2 Miles to Wm. Bain thence 10 Miles 
through the most level Limestone Country that I Ever seen to the White 
Tavern in Barley County!® Keept by John McCormick 17th Rode 8 
Miles to Piquin!! Creek to Breckfust at Mr. Abra® Grapes then 8 Miles 
to Winchester in Frederick County which stands in the Midst of a 
most level firtil Country and Dined with a Number of officers from 
the artey[?] who lived in the Southern States one of the officers told 
me he was acquainted with a Colon Thomas Jacobs from the Delwr 
State who had Built Mills near the Federal Citty and was makin a 
fortune fast I suppos’d him to be a Friend to Jarmun Jacbs[?] of 
Lewistown Staid to the 19th and Rode 8 Miles to Breckfust at Mr. 
McGinnis in a small town call’d Newtown from thence 10 Miles to 
Stovers town at Mr. Hoofmans where we Eat a Chick & I met with an 
acquaintance of Malcolm Andrew’s one Hughes who had been at Mr. 
Millers when he kept tavern at my Fathers thence we Rode 12 Miles to 
Stockwood!? or Millerstown the Seat of Justice for Shanadoar County 
where we Stade all night at Mr. Goladays a Very good house and to 
one oclock it Rain’d all night and the next day and Snow’d that 
Evening we agree’d with an Atturney at Law one Wilkinson for one 
hundred thousand Acres & also agreed with a Certain Mr. Roberts 
for fifty thousand acres this town is Very new almost all frame houses 
we Rode 14 Miles and Rode Shanadoh River which was Dificult to 
Ride & put up at a Mr. Pattens a man from Berkes County'? Sonday 
2ist we started and Rode to a Town Call’d New Market at five Miles 
distance the Land appears to be a Black flint mix’d with Lime stone 
and then we set out & Rode 14 Miles to feed in Rockingham County 
thence we Rode 8 Miles to a Mr. Snaps and Stay’d. Monday 22d set 
out & Rode 14 miles to Breckfest through a Lime Stone Country & a 
Great deal of Pitch Pine in about 7 mills from Snaps we Cros’d the 
South River & then we breckfust at a New frame house hanger thence we 
Rode 4 Miles to Middle River 3 Miles to Stannton!* a handsome small 
town in Agusta County situated in a deep hollow Surroun’d with Lime- 
stone hills whe we staid to Tuesday morning at Mr. Huskell’s the Sighn 
of Gen' Washington a Very Good house. We Breckfasted Before we 
set out & Road 12 Miles through a Middling hilly Country and feed at 
Mr. John Steels from thence we Road 13 Miles to the Read hous Mr. 
Charles M. McCallisters Where we meet with an agreeable Landleday 
ho sat with us to ten oclock & We sung Song about we went with a 


8 Shenandoah. 
10 Berkeley County, now in West Virginia. 
11 Opequon Creek. 

12 Woodstock. 

13 Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

14 Staunton in Augusta County, Va. 
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Certain Mr. Galbreath who Mr. Johnston Live’d with a few days on his 
way from Carrolina we Road on the 24th 10 Miles Cros’d a branch of 
James River about one mile Before we came to Lexinton!® where we 
Breackfasted at a Mr. Ellis we set out Roade thru Got into a Verry 
hilly Countrey about 7 miles from Lexington we Crosed Buflow Creek 
at a Mill 6 Miles to a Capten Barkleys & feed we Road to a Cearten 
Mr. Hartleys wher I swop’d my hoarse and Gave 6 Dollars to Boot 
from there we Road on the 25th Christmas Day throug a Valley Called 
Purgitory and at 7 Miles we Came to Pattens Burgh on the Bank of 
James River where we Staid all Day it Came on Rain & Cleared up 
with high winds But Not Coald on the 26th we Crosed the River in a 
Flat it is about 50 or Sixty yards wide and 14 Feet watter the Countrey 
Continu’d hilly But was well timber’d and plenty of Limestone we Rode 
12 Miles to Bottetot or Fincasel!® a Court house and a small Town we 
stop’d at a Mr. King’s for Breckfast. we Rode 8 in a fine Country to a 
Mr. Gishes and feed from there we Rode 9 Miles to Big Crek where 
the Kentucky Rode!? took of the Right at 3 Milles we came to Roown 
oak River!® & stade at a Certain Torhns[?] in the Morning on the 
27th we Rode the River Near 50 Yards Broad then we got out of the 
limestone in a Verry hilly Country But has some old livers perhaps 
form Forty to fifty years we Rode 12 Miles to a Mr. Northsingers on 
the watters of Black River it emptys Rown oack River from there we 
Roade 9 Miles to [blank] where I got my hoarse shod from thence we 
Rode 8 Miles to a Widow Forgesons where we met with about 30 Ne- 
groes at a Ball in what the Call a Negro hous this was in Franklin 
County in the morning we Cros’d Pig River & Rode 4 Miles this was 
on Sunday the 28th of the and Breckfasted a Mr. Standford from there 
ar Mountains for for 18 Miles we Put 6 quarts oats in one of our 
Blankets & Came about 9 Miles and Seen a small Kind of a hous 
where we Lade our Blankets on the Ground & feed our hoarses & in the 
(Pen for that is Name it shou’d have) an old Woman Lived in the Most 
desolate maner that I had ever seen any of the Human Race we 
Rode 9 Miles to an old Gentleman of the Name of Basdell who yused us 
well we Drank some of his Jimmey that was the Peatch Brandy where 
we Staid all Night and Crossed Smith River in the Morning perhaps 
50 yards Broad and Road twelve Miles to a Mr. Stabels in Henry County 
to Breckfast and there we seen the first Patch of Corten Mrs. Stabels 
told us that she had 200 lbs. Cotten from thence we Road 12 Miles to 
a Mr. Parr’s on Meho!® River where we feed our hoarses and meet with 
a Baptist Minister who has been a Preacher this 20 years he in every 
Respect minded me of old Joseph Davis we Road 9 Miles to a Mr. Cloud. 


15 Lexington, Va. 

16 Fincastle is the county seat of Botetourt County, Virginia. 

17 The Wilderness Road, which passed through Cumberland Gap. 
18 Roanoke River. 

19 Mayo River. 
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[There are no entries for the period December 29, 1794-January 7, 
1795.] 

Thursday the 8th day of January, 1795 started from Joansbury*® 
Southwest Ohio River in Company with Mr. Nathaniel Taylor & Mr. 
Steedman who Rode one mile on his way to the Citty and there we 
Parted we agreed to meet in fortytwo Days at Wilk’s Coarthouse in 
Noarth Carrolina Mr. Taylor and myself agreed with John Peoples to 
keep Mr. Steedmans mare two month at four dollars per Month 9th I 
staid at a Mr. Taylors & it Rain’d the 10th started & Road ten mils to 
Little Doe?! River we Cross’d it several times we Rode 4 Miles to Big 
Doe River we fed our hoarses at one Mulkem|?] and he wou’d charge 
us we crossed Doe River Near thirty times and it was Deep I was wet 
to the Knees and it was allow’d to be the Coldest Day the had this wintr 
we Rode 8 Miles to Som[ ?] Creek on a Bottom between the Mountains 
400 Acres and several famleys living thereon we Staid at one of the 
houses all night the most Durty Place I have ever seen the Live upon 
Venison when the Kill a Deer the hing it up and Cuts away at till used 
Sunday the 11th Started after we Breckfusted & I had hir’d a Hugh 
Mulhe to go with us to the top of the Mountain Call’d the Yellow Moun- 
tain which the Sade was almost Passable as there was three Men Lay on 
it the night before and had nearly Perche’d. we Rode about four Mills 
to one Phillips wher we found a Woman and Six Children who lived in 
a small shack the children went three of them to a very bad bed and 
Try’d to kiver themselves but cou’d not Keep from the coald the 
Shiver’d like a dog that lay out of Doors we started and Rode about a 
Mile when we Came to some snow on the Mountain where we found it 
Very dificult to Get our hoarses along we had about five Miles of Snow 
it was so deep that the hoarses had to Strain and often Jump we hardly 
went more than five Rod at a time the mountain is very high the Land 
is very Rich and every Kind of timber & no Stone on the top of the 
mountain we Crossed the line between the Territory?? and North caro- 
lina from Washington to Berk? and the top of the mountain is Clear 
not a Stump nor Tree I suppos two hundred acres in it and we cou’d 
see mountains on every side a great ways when we Came to the foot of 
the mountain we Came to Toe River a Stream Near 30 yards wide we 
Crosed it and feed our hoarses on the Bank on one of our Blankets in a 
fine Bottom which was as Rich as any Land and Remarkable for white 
thorn & Crab Tree. I think there is a thousand acres we crosed Toe 
River near twenty times and got to one Joans we Computed it to be 
twenty miles we Traveled this day Monday the 12th we took Breckfust 
and set out and Rode four Miles to a Mr. Devinport who has a large 


20 Jonesboro in the territory south of the Ohio River, now Tennessee. 
21 Toe River. 
22 In 1790 Congress passed a law for the government of the territory south of the Ohio 
River. In 1796 Tennessee was admitted as a state. 
23 From Washington County in the territory to Burke County, North Carolina. 
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Bottom on toe River and Mersh[?] he is a great hunter I suppose we 
seen one hundred deer skins we set out after we had Chang’d some hard 
money for Prock?* and we Crosed the River in about a Mile from 
thence we Rode five miles to the top of the Blew Mountain?® or Back 
Bone of the Earth as the Call it and one Mile down through the Best 
Timber’d Land with as Rich a Soil as I ever seen here we came on the 
watters of Cuttaby?® Called Peppers Creek and feed our hoarses at a 
Mr. Damerel’s from thence we Rode about about three Miles some part 
of the way in a Very fine Bottom and Crosed the North Branch of the 
Cuttaby from thence one Mile to the Gap of Linvill Mountain about 
halfway up we Discovd a Great deal of Iron oar this mountain is the 
first I have seen in this County anything like the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains when on the top we cou’d see a Country on a Southeasterly Coarse 
that was nearly level for about one hundred miles in width and as far as 
our Eyes cou’d conceive anything but appeard to be Surrouned by 
Mountains and mountains in every side the greatest quantity that I 
have ever seen I thin it was about Seven miles to a Mr. Wagleys who 
wou’d not Lodge us but gave us very unbecomig Language Then we 
Rode about half a Mile to Linville Creek and about one Mile to a Mr. 
Wakefields where we staid he use’d us very well his wife got a Chicken 
for supper my Comrade Taylor and myself Eat very harty and went to 
bed Mr. Taylor lay about two hours and got very sick and got up and 
Puck’d Very much I was sick also But Lay to morning (it snow’d a little 
in night) and was very Bad with a Lax** I Vometed after I got on 
hoarseback on Teausday morning the 13th we Rode about a mile to a 
house Mr. Taylor Cou’d not ride any further we Try’d to get some Tea 
But in all in vane we got a Tinfull of milk scalded with Pepper and 
Drank it from thence we started and Rode 10 Miles to an atturny’s 
Weitselle Every’s?® and his Lady us’d us very well and did not Charge 
us anything all a Pine County & thin settled we Rode about two miles 
to Canoo Creek where I seen the first Kain growing this is a Branch of 
Cuttaby River we Continu’d about a Mile to the Crossing of Cuttaby 
River about 80 yards wide and about twenty miles from the Cuttaby 


24 Because of an unfavorable balance of trade with England, the metallic currency of the 
colonies was scarce and consisted not of English but of Spanish and Portuguese coins. 
But English nomenclature was followed in business transactions, thouch the value of a 
“pound” varied in the several colonies. In 1704 Queen Anne issued a proclamation provid- 
ing that the Spanish piece of eight, worth 4s 6d in sterling, should not pass in the 
colonies for more than 6s in currency. This was the origin of the term “proclamation 
money.” In 1786 Congress established the Spanish milled dollar as the standard of money 
in the United States. Brown was seeking to exchange hard money for currency of the 
value as established by the proclamation. Adelaide L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina, Il, 627-633. 

25 Blue Ridge. 

26 Catawba River. 

27 Looseness of the bowels. 

28 Waightstill Avery, 1741-1821, of Burke County, educated lawyer, revolutionary patriot, 
legislator, attorney general, and land speculator. S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North 
Carolina, VII, 1-6. The land grant records in Raleigh show that Avery received several 
dozen land grants for thousands of acres of land in Buncombe and Burke counties. 
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Nation?® that is Peaceble indians from thence we Rode a Mile to 
Morganton the seat of justice for Berk County we Put up at one John 
Tates and Tryed to get Prock But was disappointed and did not get any 
we Staid all night and in the morning we Set out for Salsbury®® 
& Rode fourteen miles to a Mr. Murreys and feed our hoarses and it 
Rain’d we started and Rode fifteen miles to a Mr. McHaffey’s this 
Country is but thin settle’d the Land is middling Level But very Poor 
Barreney and grasey Bad timber in General with a Grate Deal of Pitch 
Pine we Crosed the line Between Berk and Linkhorn Countys Seven 
mils before Came to Mehaffys on the fifteenth we started and Rode ten 
mils to one Wilsons where we Breckfusted and got oats in the Sheff for 
our hoarses and from thence we Rode five miles to a Mr. Wards and got 
Corn for our hoarses from thence we Rode 8 miles to Cuttaby River 
where we Crosed it is Near three quarters Broad and Rode one mile to 
where we fed at a Mr. Crafoards from there we Rode five mils to Mathei 
Neals where we Staid all night it had Rain’d almost all day on the 16th 
we set out and and Rode 4 miles to the line Between lincoln & Rowan 
Countys from there 12 Miles to a Thomas Galaspys one Mile of our 
Rode I left a letter that James Irwin gave me for his Brother Mrs. 
Galaspy Said he was dead two years Past from there we Rode twelve 
miles to Salsbury the Country is all Pinney and Very level and the 
Town is all frame houses and appears much Weather Beaton we Lodg’d 
at a Mr. Troys an old inhabitant of Sunsbury*! in Pennsylvania we 
met with som Company and a Certain Mr. Hugh Nunun who gave us 
every information of the different Gentlemen whom we Cou’d apply to 
on the 17th Mr. Nunun invited us to Breckfast and after Breckfast he 
gave us every assistance and went to every house and also Rode two mils 
out of Town to get mony and we engauged all we we Cou’d by the time 
we Return & Mr. Nunun promis’d to try to Procure som land We Rode 
about three oclock & went twelve mils to a Col" Brannens on our way 
Back to Burk and Staid all night on Sunday the 18th we set out and 
Rode 11 mils to a Mr. Andersons and Breckfasted from thence we Rode 
Nine mils to the Cuttaby River and Crossed and feed our hoarses at a 
Mr. Clarks here we Bot as much Corn as wou’d feed our hoarses over 
night we Rode 15 miles to a Mr. Wilson’s where we staid all night on 
Monday the 19th we Started and Rode 10 mils to Mr. Mehaffey’s where 
we Breckfasted and thence we Rode 15 miles to Mr. Murrys and feed 
from there we Rode 14 miles to Burk County Coart House & Staid all 
night & Drank two case bottles Whisky and two in the Morning We 
Breckfasted on Teausday morning the 20th Before we Started and then 


2° Colonial South Carolina had assumed jurisdiction over the remnant of Catawba Indians 
and had assiened them lands alone the Catawba River in what are now York and Lancaster 
counties. In 1795 the nation numbered less than 250 Indians. R. D. W. Connor. North 
Carolina, I, 55. 

80 The village of Salisbury was in existence several years before the legislative act of 
1770 for its rerulation. State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 810-13. 
31 Sunbury. 
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Rode 3 miles & Crossed the Cuttaby River from thence we Crossed it 
twice| ?] of 7 miles from thence we Rode 1 Mile to the Entry takers of 
Burk County a Mr. Smith is his Name when we got to his house we 
fou’d he was out about three miles from home at a Singing School we 
Rode to see him and found a Jentle Company of People Singing nuw 
music and from thence we Return’d to his house at after night we ware 
under the Needessity of Splitting Pine for light and we sat up to Near 
Twelve oClock making our Entereys and in the morning of the 21d 
1795 we Continu’d to I Coppy’d all the Entery’s and then we set out 
and Rode 15 miles to a Mr. Dobson’s on the North fork Cuttaby River 
and feed our hoarses from thence we Rode up the River 10 miles throug 
large Bottoms the up Land is high hill and thin land Timber Pitch Pine 
we got to a Mr. Kelton’s and Staid all night I Bot a hoars and Paid 
him 65 Dollars in the morning of 22d 1795 we Rode 19 miles to a Mr. 
Edmiston’s and feed our hoarses at the feet of the Blew Mountain that 
divides the watters that Runs Easterly and Westernly and the lines of 
Buncomb & Burk County’s Runs on the Extream hight thereof we Came 
to a flat Creeck in the hed of Swanow*? which Runs into Swanano & 
Swanano Emties into the French Broad River & we Rode 10 miles to a 
Mr. Dunsmore and feed our hoarses from thence we Rode 10 miles to a 
Mr. William’s Deputy Surveyor in Buncomb County and we Staid all 
night it hail’d & snowd all night and in the morning of Jay. 23d 1795 I 
went and got my hoarse shod and it Rain’d we Staid that night at Mr. 
Williams in the morning on the 24th we set out and Rode 17 mils to the 
Entery Taker of Buncomb County and we Try’d to Paun our money 
with him but Cou’d not get him to take more than 36 Guineas he 
appear’d to Scruple the Money for Counterfeit we Rode from his house 
10 miles after night and Crosed the Swanano River at the mouth where 
it Emties into French Broad River supposed to be near a quarter wide 
and we Staid all night at Mr. Foster on the 25th we Rode Rode 2 miles 
to Buncomb Coart hous** where there is a few Cabins we got Breck- 
fast and I Parted with my Friend Taylor after agreeing with him to 
meet at in Twenty Days at Burk Coart hous I have six hundred miles to 
Travel by myself in a Strang Country Before we meet I Rode 15 miles 
to a Mr. Dunsmore’s at the feet of the Blew mountain and 12 miles 
Though the mouta to a Mr. Wilson’s where I Staid this Country is very 
mountainnuos and abou’d with Grasey Barrens all the Land that is Culti- 
vated is Pices of Bottom for Coarn on the 26th I set out after I 
Exchang’d hoarses and Rode 15 miles to a Mr. [blank] my Creature 
Slip’d and Strain’d her hind pasten** and got so lame she cou’d not set 
it to the Ground to Pare any weight thereon I stop’d a few minutes to 


32 Swannanoa. 

383 Morristown was the first name of the seat of Buncombe County, which was created 
in 1:91. In 1797 the village was incorporated as Asheville. J. P. Arthur, Western North 
Carolina, 145-146. 

34 Pastern. 
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Consider what I shou’d do and a Gentleman appear’d going the same 
Rode that intend Traveling & he came forwar’d with two hoarses I im- 
mediately agreed with the Landlord to Keep my mare and the Gentle- 
man agreed to let me Ride one of his Creatures for near a hundred miles 
I Rode that day 18 miles to Burk Coart house and one mile to a Mr. 
Englands and Staid all night in the morning of 27th I got one of 
Mr. Ingland’s Guirls to wash my shirts and Stocking the appear’d to be 
a Genteel family the weather is Very Pleasant; after Breckfast Mr. 
Davison and myself walk’d up to Town and it happen’d to be the week 
of the Coart there was a grate many Country People Came in I hap- 
pen’d to see a hoarse that Pleased me and I Purchas’d one at 68 dollars 
and Staid in Town to the Evening and then went to our Lodging on the 
28th in the morning after Early Breckfast we set out for Hillsbough- 
row®® wher the Assembly sits in this State we Rode 14 miles to Mr. 
Mury’s and feed our hoarses from thence we Rode 8 miles to the Line 
of Burk and Lincoln County 2 miles to a Mr. Horton’s and fed our 
hoarses from thence 5 mils to Mr. Mehafy’s and Staid all Night it is 
very moderate for the Season and lik for Rain the Rain Com on in the 
night & in the morning my Comrade Mr. Davidson got up Befor me 
this is the 29th and the Rain Continu’d we Concluded when I got up to 
stay to Breckfast and the Rain Continu’d we ware foare’d to set out 
being doutfull the Cuttaby River wou’d be impassible we Rode 15 miles 
thoug a Verry Constant Rain to a Mr. Wards where we fed our 
hoarses and set out again the Rain Continu’d faster than formerly and 
every Branch on the Rode was flowing we Continu’d 8 miles to the 
River which had Rose Considerably But we Ventur’d over and found it 
Very deep so that the water had like to Run over my hoarse we 
got thoug safe and Mr. Davidson Invited me home with him which was 
Seven miles from the River we arive’d in the evening to his house which 
is the most handsom seat that I have been at in this State his house is 
frame Built in good Stile and Well Calculated the Rain abated and it 
Cleared with a high wind I was disagreably wet from the middle down 
my Boots was full of water and my Cloaths something damp’d in my 
saddle Bags—on the 30th in the morning when I got up Mr. Davidson 
inform’d me my hoarse had Broak out of the Stable and we hunted to 
Twelve Clock and got my hoarse and I sat out & Rode 15 miles to a 
Mr. Walkers and fed my hoarse and Rode 15 miles to Salsbury and put 
up at Mr. Troy’s the weather is Remarkeably good I rode near Six 
miles after night to get in to Town and I heard the kildee Burds sing 
the same as in sumer in the Norred on the 31st I Rose a Pleasant morn- 
ing and Burds singing. Equal to our May morning I staid in Town and 
Enqur’d for Prock I got 30 pounds Chang’d and was told that I wou’d 
Certainly get my money Chang’d the week of the Coart I spent the day 


85 Hillsborough was the name given to the town of Childsburg in Orange County in 1766. 
State Records, XXV, 500. Beginning in 1794, the Assembly met regularly at Raleigh. It 
had not met in Hillsborough since 1783. 
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agreeably in Compy with Mr. Nunnon on the morning of the Ist day 
of Febury 1795 being Sunday I was much Pleased to see the agreeable 
weather after Breckfast Mr. Newnun and myself Rode out there was 
no Publick worship in Town the Neagro’s Comes to mark[?] on the 
Sabeth. I Return’d before dinner and in the afternoon I Walk’d out 
for amusment to View the situation the Coart house Stands on Riseing 
Ground and affoards a very level Prospect of Country Land bad tim- 
berd and Poor Soil on the 2d 1795 I took Breckfast and then walk’d 
through Town to Each Store and the Merchts all Promis’d to ask any of 
their Custemers that Came in who had money to Change for the money 
Mr. Nunun got a Gentleman on the Street one Mr. Leach to Exchange 
£37 and he Promis’d to have one hundred and Seventy pounds in two 
Days I spent the day in search of Prock asking every Person that 
appear’d Likely to have mony the Monthly Coart Began today and I 
have a Prospect of getting all my mony Chang’d on the 3rd I staid in 
town and made every inquiry for Prock. I got non but the Promis of 
some the people spends their time in a Laysey maner and gaming consid- 
erably Every day and night on the 4th I continu’d in Town with Ex- 
pectation of gitting a Large Sum of Prock I got 48 pounds and En- 
joy’d the Comp’y of my Friend Newnun Who offers to go any length 
to oblidge me the weather is Very moderate on the 5th Continued in 
Town and had the fortune to meet with a Mr. Samuel Dusinbery whom 
I was well acquainted with he Promisd to help me all that was in his 
Power & invited me to Call and see him I spend my Time in Compy 
with the most Genteel Young men in the Place and Take a Game of 
cards for Toddy or Seecars and we sit up to ten Every night on the 
6th I got a small sum of Money Changed I went to the Billiard table 
in Compy with a Number and when we Return’d we Plade all fours[ ?] 
for Toddy on the 7th it Rained and snow’d Considerably I Continued 
in Town on the 8th I Rode after Breckfast I set out and Rode 5 miles 
to the Atkin River at Beards Ferry*® and Crosed it about a quarter and 
a half wide from thence 11 miles through Some Part Pinny and som 
middlin Good Land to Lexington a Small District Town on a Seat of 
Justice it is in Rowan County on the 9th I staid and Seen a man that had 
a hundred pounds But he wou’d not Exchange unless I wou’d gave him 
914 pr Dollr?* I did not Change it on the 10th I Rode after Breckfast 
from Mr. Dusinbury who used me very well I Rode 11 miles to the 
River in Company with Mr. Collins and Frohalk, who Rode with me 
as Compy from Salsburry and from there 5 miles to Town I set out & 
Got four hundred Pounds Exchang’d and on the 11th I got Ready to 
set out & Mr. Collins Who was to Ride with me agreed to Stay & my 
time being one day more I Redily agree’d also and we Staid in Compy 
with our acquaintancs and Drank Toddy on the 12th we Started after 


ae Beard’s Ferry on the Yadkin River near Salisbury. 
87 Exchange at the rate of nine and a half shillings for a Spanish milled dollar. 
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Breckfust and Rode 3 miles to first Creeck and from thence we Rode 5 
miles to second Creek and we Inquir’d for a Wall®® that had been found 
not Since under Ground and We had three miles to Ride of our Rode 
we found it to be a wall artfully Built of Stone & lime and was in 
lenth upwards seventy feet and no Corner there is Different oppinions 
no Person Can tell any thing more than it a Wall so Built we Rode 
from thence we Rode to a Mr. Steels[?] mill 8 miles from the wall 
Mr. Collins Parted with me & a Young man of my Name who I had 
met with in Salsbury that had the drafts of 110,000 acres of Land in 
Wilks County & he wishes to agree with me But I did not agree we 
Rode 11 miles to the South Yadkin River where we Stade all night at 
at Mr. David Henrys in Iredail County in the morning of the 13th 1795 
we Started and Rode 7 miles to an Irishmans and Breckfusted and from 
thence we Rode 13 mils to a Mr. Phelps and fed our hoarses near the 
line of Iredail and Wilks Countys from there we Rode 16 miles to 
Wilks Couart house where I Expected to see my long look’d for Com- 
rade Mr. Steedman*®® But I was disappointed as he had not yet arrived 
Mr. Brown insisted on me to go with him 3 miles to his Fathers and 
accordingly I did he lives in what is called the Bent of the Yadkin 
River & I there met with Mr. Nunnin my Friend whome I had got 
acquainted with in Salbury—on the 14th 1795 I Return’d to the Coart 
house in Comp’y with old Mr. John Brown my Friend Newnun and Mr. 
Browns Sons & two Daughters it Being the Day appointed by State to 
Elect a member of Congress the Candidates was Holland & McDowel.*® 
Holland had the mejority the People appear’d to be more in the spirit 
of specewlation than Electionearing I was asked by several where I 
came from I in order to Prevent any suspition told I lived at Joans- 
bury in the South Western Territory the Got in Lickquor and Quarled 
I staid to Evening waiting for Mr. Steedman and then Return’d to 
Mr. Brown’s on the 15th 1795 being Sunday I Staid at Mr. Brown’s to 
ten oclock and got my hoarse and Rode to a Capt. Wilburn’s where 
Mr. Nunun was and he went to town we dined and Return’d to Mr. 
Brown’s in the Evening & Mr. Harris who is a Partner with Mr. 
Brown he appear’d to be ancious to Know what Terms I wou’d Enter 
into But I did not let it be Known always Expecting Mr. Steedman on 
the 16th I Breckfasted and Return’d to the Coart House in Compny 
with Mr. Nunun who staid a while & Return’d But I staid Expecting 
Mr. Taylor or Mr. Steedman on the 17th I Passed the Time by myself 


38 Trap dikes or natural walls of trap rock about 22 inches thick and from 12 to 14 
feet below the surface, located near Salisbury in the direction of Mocksville. Jethro 
Rumple, A History of Rowan County (1916), 195-196. 

39 William Steadman. In 1796 he obtained a grant of 1,640 acres of land in Buncombe 
County. Grantee Deed Index, Buncombe County. 

40 James Holland and Joseph McDowell. Holland served in Congress 1795-7 and 1803-11. 
There were two Joseph McDowells. Joseph McDowell of Pleasant Gardens seems to have 
been in Congress, 1793-95, while the one who served from 1797 to 1799 was his cousin, 
Joseph McDowell of Quaker Meadows. Dictionary of American Biography; John Hugh 
McDowell, History of the McDowells, Erwins, Irwins, and Connections, 237-238. Joseph, 
Charles, and John McDowell purchased grants of land in Buncombe and Burke counties. 
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I Got some whiskey and drank a little to Keep the spirits up to one 
oclock at which time Mr. Newnun Come we Din’d and Return’d to Mr. 
Browns and Staid that Night on the 18th Mr. Harris Mr. Brown and 
myself agreed to Meet Twenty six mils from Salbury on the Twenty 
sixth and Mr. Harris Return’d home I expect Mr. Steedman wou’d Cer- 
tainly arive by that time after Breckfast Mr. Newnun and myself 
Return’d to the Coart house and on my arivel I met Mr. John McCoy 
from the Territory with a letter from Mr. Taylor who had taken unwell 
and was not able to attend and he had imployed Mr. McCoy I was still 
at a loss what to do we Staid at the Coart house that day and wrote a 
letter to the Surveyor of Buncomb County ordering him to commence 
Surveying I also Gave him £657 Pounds in Prock and made out the list 
of his Buissiness and on the 19th after Breckfast he sat out I Con- 
cluded to write a letter for Mr. Steedman and lave it with Mr. Brown 
for him & Return to Salsbury having agree’d with several Gentlemen 
for Prock I then set out with the Idia of Procuring some by the arivel 
of Mr. Steedman who I Expect to meet at Mr. Harris Mr. Newnun Rode 
with me 16 miles to Mr. Phelps’s and fed our hoarses and from thence 
we Rode five miles to Rock Creek Seven miles to Mr. Sharps who use’d 
us very well he has a Very Genteel famly on the 20th 1795 we Rode 
after Breckfast 2 miles to the South Yadkin River from thence 11 miles 
to Mr. Calwells mill Seven miles to Mr. Dickeys mill and fed our 
hoarses from thence 2 miles to third Creek from thence 4 miles to 
Second Creek and stop’d and Drank a Gill of whiskey from thence five 
miles to first Creek from thence four miles to Salsbury I put up at 
Mr. Troys on the 21st I staid in Town and Drank a Glass or two of 
Toddy on the 22nd being sunday I Rode after Breckfust in Company 
with Mr. Torrence and Frohalk five Miles to the Yadkin River and 
Din’d at a Mr. Long’s a Gentlemanly man the River is a Quarter wide 
at his ferry after dinner we Return’d to Town it has been very moderate 
weather the People is Plowing for oats 23rd I Staid and in the afternoon 
it Rain’d Very heavy and all night on the 24th I Continu’d in Town and 
on the 25 I set out with Mr. Braley and Mr. Newnun we rode 14 miles 
to a Mr. Walkers and Drank Whiskey we Rode 3 miles to Mr. Braleys 
on the 26th we Rode 8 miles to Mr. Harris’s where I Expected to Meet 
with Mr. Steedman But was Disappointed and Cou’d not Confirm a 
Contract I think the land may be had at 12 or 15 dollars pr thousand 
Aers. Mr. Harris lives in MeLinburgh County and stood a Pole for 
Congress But did not Succeed we Rode 8 mils from Mr. Harris’s to 
Mr. Davidson and staid all night on the 27th we Set out and Rode 
Seven miles to the Cuttaby River Sherls foard*! we Rode it with some 
dificulty we Continu’d 8 miles to a Mr. Wards and fed our hoarses 
from thence we Rode 14 miles to Mr. Mehaffey’s and Stade all Night 
on the 28th we Set out for Morgonton in Burk County we Rode 17 


41 Sherrill’s Ford. 
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miles to Mr. Cochrans and fed from thence we Rode 12 miles to Mor- 
gonton and I put up at Mr. Tate’s Mr. Newnun went out to Col. 
Evary’s*? to Consult him how Mr. Harris & Brown shou’d Proceed 
to Procure their land I Expected Mr. McCoy from Buncombe County 
after makeing the entries of that County he did not come on the first 
day of March I stade in Town there was no word of McCoy on the 
2nd in the afternoon Mr. McCoy arived an Hour or two before his 
arivel I Reed a letter from Mr. Williams the deputy Surveyor of Bun- 
comb County informing me that there had been large Quantitys of land 
Enter’d and when Mr. McCoy arived he Confirm’d the Asurtion But he 
had entered two hundred thous for me on the 3rd March 95 the Enterey 
Taker of Burk Came to Town I immeadiately apply’d to make more 
Entrys the Town was throung’d with People it being the first week of 
the Superier Couart we Concluded to go out of Town to get a privet 
house & on the 4th we set out & I made near two hundred enterys in 
the Evening Return’d to Town and when we Return’d there was a Cear- 
tain Company set to & wrote Locations for one hundred thousand Acres 
and Put them into his hands on the 5th we Return’d to his books and 
the Gentlemen follow’d to Prevent my Proceeding to Business I Exam- 
in’d their Enteres & found that their Enteres was on the lands I had 
Entered I appeared uneasy in the matter & made up with the Entry 
Takerer to tell I have put all the Locations I was thus about to make 
into his hands so I told the Gentlemen I wou’d Return with them to 
Town in the meantime I got them away when we Return’d I immea- 
diately Procured a Privet Room and had a hundred Locations in an 
Hour and Clapt them into his hands which Prevented any for the 
Contention on the 6th I started Mr. McCoy to Buncomb with £92 Prock 
to make some more Entery’s on the 7th I was Press’d by a Company 
that had four hundred thousand Acrs for sale the had Paid the Entery 
mony which is 4 pr Every 640 Acrs and Promised to pay the Sur- 
veying fees the apply’d to Know what I wou’d gave I told 8 Dollar pr 
thounds I had found the ware not Eable to Procure money for the 
State & Secretery which is by a late Acct. Rais’d from 314 dollas to 
544 per Hundred I told them the Coud not mak a Sale of the lands 
and Draw as much money at the time of sale as woud defrey the Titles 
the Expicted I wou’d gave fifteen pence & We parted from the 8th of 
the Month I Continu’d in Town and Went to Meetting a Ceartain Mr. 
Wilson Preac’d a Verry Correct good Sermon on the 9th I meet with 
Mr. Hugh McClure Who was the first Man I seen that Knew me for 
near ten weeks I felt happy as he inform’d me he had seen my Father 
in Philadelphia and informed me that Mr. Steedman my Comrade was 
to set out a few days after he started—I had Previous to this Concluded 
to set out to Philada. on the 25th of this Instant Mr. McClure in- 
formed me Mony was scarce in the Banks & Land coud not be Sold for 


42 Waightstill Avery. 
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mony therefore I fou’d that I was rite in not Contracting with the 
Gentlemen I had then Procured near five hundred thousand Acrs inted 
waiting a few days Expecting some more Accounts from the 10th to the 
fifteenth I Continu’d in Town and attend in Coart some of time the 
Expected three or four of the Prisner woud be Executed as there was 
one of them Turn’d state Evidene against the Rest in a Robry Com- 
mited on one Alexander to amount of Seven or Eight hundred pounds 
there more depredations Committed this Country than any I have ever 
been in there was not any of the Prisner Condemed on the 16th I 
Paid a Gentleman £16 pounds Prock to Enter some Lands in Bun- 
combe County which he New to be Vacant I articled with him for 
3/9 pr Hundred Acs. he was to attend to the surveying his Name is 
Lambert Clayton**® owing to his standing a Pole for a member of As- 
sembly he is to Keep it seacret on the 17th I became a subscriber to a 
Dance two miles out of Town & in the Evening we Assembled I found 
an agreeable Company I was introduc’d to the Best People in Company 
and one of the Gentlemen who was somewhat Acquainted with me In- 
troduced me to a Miss Lenore daughter of General Lenore** a member 
of Senet as a Partner for the insuing Evening after dancing a few 
dances we were appointed to Leed of their dance I found she had been 
Taught & understood Every figure. I spent the Evening very agree- 
able and made myself Acquainted with four of the first Young Lady of 
the Country—who is called ladys of fortune. My Partner declared if 
she was near home she wou’d give me an invitation to see her home 
But she had com 24 miles on a Visit to see some of her frinds it was 
improper. I promised if opportunity woud offer at any time Provided 
I would be near where she lived I would Call and see her. We danc’d 
to one o’clock and sup; I took my lave of the Ladys and told them I 
never Expected seeing them again on the Eighteenth I Reed a letter 
from Nath! Taylor, Esq. informing me he had Reed a letter from Mr. 
Steedman & he Expected to be out in a few days. Wrote in Answer to 
his letter and appointed to meet him at this Place on the first day of 
April. on the 19th I Redem’d 800 Dollars of the Bank notes I had 
pledged with Mr. Smith in Pledge. the Weather in this month has been 
very Changeable with high winds and some days Very moderate and 
some as cold as any time in winter on the 20th I intended starting for 
Salbry Coart But was Prevented by a Proposal for a Dance in Mor- 
ganton I Concented & Accordingly went in the evening and passd 
the time very agreeable on the 21st I Started with Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Tate and Mr. McClure we rode 15 mils to Mr. Murry’s and feed our 
hoarses Mr. McClure and Tate Parted with us here Mr. Collins & 


43 Lambert Clayton received numerous small grants amounting to several thousand acres 
of land in Buncombe County from 1790 to 1806. Grantee Deed Index, Buncombe County. He 
never represented Buncombe County in the legislature. 

44 General William Lenoir, 1751-1839, of Wilkes County, Revolutionary soldier, legislator, 
one —— of the state Senate, 1790-94. S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Caro- 
ina, II, 219-221. 
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myself contid 15 mils to Mr. Mehaffy’s on the 22d we started and Rode 
11 mils to the Iland foard of the Cuttaby River where we feed our 
hoarses at a Mr. Moores in Iredale County the River is the line Between 
Lincoln & Iredale from thence we Rode 15 miles to Statisvale or 
Iredale Coart house and put at Mrs. Hughes where we staid all night 
the town is new and very small yet the hous is Commonly weather 
boarded or Frame on the 23d We Started & Rode 15 miles to a Mr. 
Irwin’s in Rowan County and Mr. Collins swop’d hoarses here we rode 
from thence 15 miles to Salsbury; the weather has been very dry and 
appears to be warm but not mutch of spring the grass has not made 
mutch appearance on the 24th we began to Exchange my mony I got 
about £60 Exchang’d and got some of my Notes Exchanged for Goald the 
people wish to have at the Rate of nine shilling pr dollar on the 25th 
I met a Company concerning some Wilks County lands and after a long 
Confab on the Business the agreed to gave me on hundred and thirty 
thousand acrs liable to the state & Secretary’s fees which agreeable to 
the old act was 3 Dollars pr Hundred and on the 26th the Gentleman 
wrote the Article empowering me to make the sale on the 27th after 
Breckfast I Set out from Salbury in Company with Mr. Collins & Mr. 
A. Sharp we rode 15 miles to Karr[?] Bridg we Carri’d a Bottle of 
Whiskey with & Elevated ourselves on every High Pice of Ground we 
continued 15 mils to Statesvale in Iredale we Rode the thirty miles 
in 3 hours we put up at Mrs. Hughes and the Gentleman I swapt with 
offered 8 dollar to Rue we Staid all night in the morning 28th Mr. Sharp 
and myself made a swop of Hoarses & after Breckfast Mr. Sharp and 
us parted Mr. Collins and I wrode 15 miles to Mr. Moore on the River 
Cutaby at the Iland foard we fed our Hoarses and got a Chick we 
Crosed the river and Rode 15 mils to Mr. Mehaffey’s, on the 29th we 
Rode fifteen miles to Mr. Murrey’s & fed our Hoarses & Rode 15 mils to 
Morganton when I arived I met Mr. Steedman whome I had so long 
look’d for I Rec’d some letters & information of my Friends Being well 
the weather has been warm & Dry on the 30 I staid in Town & wrote 
some letters to after diner then Mr. Taylor & Myself wrode to Mr. 
Findley’s which was 18 miles we staid all night & on 31st we rode 
13 miles to Mr. Wilson’s and onto Mr. Logan the surveyor and Pro- 
cureing a Deputation to survey after gaving a Bond & Security 
Bound in five thousand pounds Security Mr. Taylor and I parted 
I returned to Morganton Mr. Logan Rode with me 10 miles and 
I Came on 8 miles to Mr. Findleys & fed my hoarse then rode 18 
miles to Morganton when I Returned I met Mr. Collins along with 
Mr. Steedman we after supper propoed Playing a game of whist 
after we Played some time we were alarmed by the landlord who 
came in Baling and solding & sade he had Caught Mr. Collins with his 
wife I never Experienced so grate a scene of disagreeable discoarse from 
any person as Mr. Tate & it Continued two days and as the saying in 
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this Country is she Clear’d out. On the first day of April we staid in 
Town and on the 24 We Started for Salsbury in Company with Mr. 
Tate & Mr. Smith we Rode 15 miles to Mr. Cochrans and fed our 
Hoarses and from thence we Rode 15 miles to Mr. Mehaffey’s and staid 
all Night on the 34 We started and rode 10 mils to Mr. Millers and 
Breckfasted from thence one mile to the Cuttaby River and Crossed 
Called the Ilandfoard we fed our Hoarses at Mr. Moors from there we 
Rode 15 mils to Statesvale and put at Mr. Hughes on Sunday the 4th We 
set out & Rode 15 miles to Carr Bridge and fed our Hoarses at Mr. Irwin’s 
and from thence we rode 15 miles to Salsbury the weather appears Warm 
& Dry & the frute Trees are in full Blum on the fifth Mr. Tate and Mr. 
Smith Contin’d to Hilsbourough we staid in Town & Inquired for 
Prock & got some Exchang’d on the 6th We got Some more and on the 
7th We Exchang’d some on the 8th we wrote letters to Phila By 
Doce Newnon in the Coarse of those three days we Exchang’d Two 
thousand five hundred Dolls and on the I set out by myself for Morgan- 
ton the weather has been Extreamly warm for two days & in the Cours 
of half a day there was by a small Reain so Grate a difference in the 
are that it was Dissagreably Cold I wrode the whole day with my Grate 
Coat on, and in the Evening I ariv’d at Statevale*® and Staid all Night 
on the 10th I set out & Rode 14 miles to the land foard*® & feed my 
hoarse & from there I wrode 11 miles to Mr. Mehaffy’s and feed & took 
a Check from thence I wrode 17 mils to Mr. Cochrans and Staid all 
Night I felt very unwell Occation’d by a Cold I Caut by the sunden 
Chang of are I wrode five miles after Night on the 11th I set out in 
Company with Mr. Spence & we Rode 11 mils to Morganton I put at 
Mr. Tates & got Breckfast & agreed with an old Gentleman to carey 
Chain & Bought a Bag to Carrey chain I Continu’d in Town on the 
12th and it Rain’d all day I sent out to Mr. Collins for my hoarse on the 
13th 1795 I arose & found a Clear morning we ware Entertain’d with a 
methodist Marriage on sunday Evening I was not admitted to go into 
the Room But a formall Ticket to Dine in Company the insuing day I 
was detain’d by the fresh which was occation’d by the Rain that fell on 
Sunday 14th started and rode two miles to Cuttaby River & Crossed 
and Rode 15 miles to linvel River and Continu’d 9 mils to Mr. Youngs 
over linvel mountain & I feed my hoarse and Come up with an old 
man that Traveled me we Rode 10 miles and Crossed the Blew moun- 
tain & he stop’d at a Mr. Carsons I Continu’d three mils to the main 
Branch of Nolichucky River Called Toe River here I staid at a Mr. 
Taylor’s all Night the People lives uncomen poor & mostly have the 
Each & as durty as dirt will make them I started in the morning of 
the 15th and Rode 4 miles down the River & Crossed it Twice this 


45 Statesville in Iredell County was created by the legislature of 1789. State Records, 
XXV, 33-34. 
46 Island Ford on the Catawba River near Statesville. 
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Country’s lands are Rich But very Hilley I Continu’d 10 mils to a Mr. 
Bakers at the foot of the Iron** when I came there Mr. Taylor had left 
a letter for me & he was six miles from that at Mr. Petter Hughes I set 
out after getting a Kind of a Breckfast and Rode to Mr. Hughes aloag 
the most hilly Rode I went we Crossed the Poncon mountain when I 
got Mr. Hughes I met Mr. Taylor & four hands without any provitions 
I got half a Bushel of Coarn & Some Provitions to do for two Days & 
the set out I agree’d to meet them on the Iron Mountain & I Travel 
in Company with Mr. Tho. Ash we Rode 4 miles to the Nolichucky 
River it is the line between Burk & Buncomb County from thence we 
Continu’d Down the River five miles & Rode it when it had Nearly 
swam our hoarses we got over safe But when we got to house there 
was nothing for man nor hoarse we had turn our hoarse out and ley 
down it Rain’d hailed & Thundered very hard in the Night in the 
morning on the 16th we got up at daylight & set to hunt our hoarses & 
found them handy we got as mutch meal as made a Jonny Cake & got 
a small Pice of Venicen & made a Kind of a Breckfust our hoarse 
was suffering for feed we start’d Rode 6 mils to an old harmits who 
lived by himself in the most horrd Place I ever seen just on the River 
side we Contin’d after inquireing for Coarn to Cross the Onacom 
Mounta*® the highest I ever Crose’d when we got to the Top we Cou’d 
see the Comberland Mountain & the Jackanack which lays loss by the 
Creeck Nation of Indians we Crossed on the Top of this Mountain the 
line Between the state of North Carolina & the Territory south of 
the Ohio River we Travel’d 10 across to a Mrs. Dillards and with 
hard work we got four quarts Coarn & som diner we Continu’d down 
the Inhabitens Called the greesy Cove settlement & I agree’d for som 
Provitions for the men I had in the mountains surveying I wrode 13 
mils to Mr. Taylors and staid all Night in the Morning of the 17th I 
started after Breckfast in Company with Mr. John McCoy whom I 
agreed with to come in North Carolina to Survey & I gave him a 
French Gunea to Provide Provitions he wrode three miles with me I 
Continu’d three miles up Buflow Creek to Mr. Pew’s Mill & Bought a 
Bushel of Coarn which appears to be very scarce I wrode on & met 
on my way three or four famlys Bound for Kaintucky from South 
Carolina I wrode 5 miles to a Mr. Write’s & Bought some Beaken for 
my hands from thence I wrode 15 miles up what is Called the Limestone 
Cove the Valleys is Known by the Name of Coves I got to a Mr. 
Collars & got my hoarse shod he lives at the foot of the Iron Mountain 
at Dark my hands got in & we lay there all night in the morning I 
started over the mountain I had Twenty two miles without a house I 
wrode 10 miles & met a Large Drove of famleys all moving for Ken- 
tucky from the South State a grate Part of them was sick with the 


47 Iron Mountain on the North Carolina-Tennessee boundary. 
* Unaka Mountains. 
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third day Eagy*® I wrode Six mils farther & met five & thirty free 
Negros all for Kaintucky I Crossed on the Top of the Iron Mountain 
the line Between the Southern Territory & North Carrolina States I 
Came to Kain®® River & Continu’d Six miles down to Mr. David 
Bakers I fed my hoarse & Wrode 13 miles through Grassey Creek 
settlement & Crossed Toe River to a Mr. Carsons I wrode five mils 
after Night I Staid all night in the morning of the 18th I Started & 
Wrode across the Blew mountain to the watters of the Cuttaby River in 
the North Cove and from thence over the Linvel mountain to Mr. 
Wagleys & fed my Hoarse I Crosse the North fork of Cuttaby & wrode 
12 mils to the Cuttaby River I Crossed from thence 2 mils to Morgan- 
ton on the 19th I staid in Town I lodg’d at Mr. Spurrs in Company 
with Mr. McClure Mr. Cochchran having gon to Boncombe County I 
staid to the 24th waiting his Return as I Expected a letter from the 
Surveyor of that County the weather has been Dry and Cold But no 
frost the season is not much forwarder that I expect it to be Norredly 
But there is a Considerable Difference on the South of the mountains 
the weather is considerably colder on the North the Blew Mountain 
or on what is called the western Watters on the 25 in the evening Mr. 
Steedman came from Hills Borough and I als Reed a letter from 
Buncombe County from Mr. Williams informing me Mr. Henry the 
Surveyor had declined selling his place as surveyor[?] on the 26th I 
wrote some letters to my people by Mr. Steedman Mr. Wilson preached 
in town on the 27th we Divided our Peapers and Cloths and I Cona- 
cluded to stay & attend to our surveying on the 28th We wrote Certifi- 
cates of our lands and got them sighned & the County Seal annexed 
thereto after diner we started in Company with McClure and Mr. 
Nunon we rode three miles to the Cuttaby River & Mr. McClure & Mr. 
Newnon Returned we continu’d 19 miles to John’s River and from 
thence we rode 8 miles to Mr. White[?] an old strict Methodist and 
we staid all night and on the 29th we Contind up the River 11 miles 
to a Mr. Moors where we Breckfasted I then Rece’d a letter from 
Mr. Taylor who was out Surveying I wrote a letter to him by Mr. 
Steedman who had to go Past the Place he had stop’d at after 
Breckfast Mr. Steedman & myself parted & I Return’d to Morgan- 
ton I wrode 12 mils to a Mr. Wakefield’s and fed my hoarse from 
there I wrode 18 miles to Town this is the week of Coart. On 
the 30th April 1795 I was walking the street by myself I was Pass- 
ing two men Talking when I came Near one of them asked the 
other if he came from Nottingham®! I heard him mention it 
He said no he did not I just said I have been there the look’d 
at me & inquired my Name I told them my Name was Brown 
What anything Jeremiah Brown no then I inquired if he new James 
49 Ague. 


50 Cane. J 
51 Nottingham in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
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Scott an man Braley[?] an are you anything to him Yes a Grand- 
son he sighed & told me his Name was Thos. Kell He inquired 
for all my People & he Knew my mother very well he went & told an 
old man the name of David McCrackin a Couzen to James McClure to 
inquire about the family he told me his Sister who was a comrade to 
my Mother was alive & livd in South Carolina & he lives in Burke 
County in North Carolina I Reed a letter from Mr. Williams of Bun- 
combe & Wrote an answer on the Ist day of May I Staid in Town and 
went to the Singing school in the afternoon I drank some Toddy in Com- 
pany with Col. McDowell and on the 2d I Started & Wrode 1 mile to 
Cuttaby River & Continued 15 miles to Linvel River and Crossed & 
Rode 9 miles to the North Cove and fed my hoarse & Continu’d 9 miles 
Across the Blew Ridge or Mountain to the Toe River and Stoped at 
Mr. Davinports when I arived I inquired for Mr. McCoy Who was 
Surveying for me his hands was wateing for me & he had gone home 
to get some Cloths it is Saterday Evening on Sunday the 3d I Staid 
for his Return this Mr. Devinport was a Methodist about ten or Eleven 
O’clock there was a few People made their appearance & I went into 
the house there was seats Prepar’d I found that we ware to have a 
Sermon I Seated myself near one of the doars & looked for our Orater 
after a Considerable spell of Grunting there was a man Rose up Dress’d 
in a very indifferent apperl he had a midling good Pair of old mocasons 
his leggons that was wonce linen But what the ware is more than I can 
describ he Prayed the got up and Sung their Hyms I sot still all the 
Time he told them a grate many little things & made a Shoart Sermon 
in the afternoon I walk out & Red some my letters to divert myself on 
the 4th after Breckfus Mr. MeCoy Come and We Bought Coarn & meet 
got Bred Baked and I hired Mr. Devinport to Pilet Mr. MeCoy and 
the Expect to finnish the Surveying in Burk this week I also wrote to 
Mr. Taylor & in the morning of the 5th Day the set out & Return’d 
over the Blew Mountain into the North Cove from I Continu’d over 
the linvel to Linvel River which was 18 miles from there I Continued 
to Cuttaby River 13 and one mile to Morganton it has been along time 
Dry warm weather it appear’d to Rain to Day But did not mutch 6th I 
staid in Town and the weather Continu’d Warm with appearance of 
rain on 8th I Continu’d in Town wateing the arival of Mr. Hugh Tate 
he was engagued to make some Enterys and on the 9th he accordingly 
come we wrote or made the locations out we had a Very heavy Rain on 
the 10th Mr. Nunon Come to Town to accompany me to Buncomb 
County on the 11th. we staid in Town and I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Steedman and by Mr. Wm. Tate®? we have had Rain three days Runing 
and thunder. I am oblidged to pay every attention to get my Business 
Carried on the 12th it appear’d like for rain and we staid in Town on 


52 The land grant records in Raleigh show grants in this period to Hugh, John, and Samuel 
Tate and to Robert and William Tate jointly for many thousands of acres. One grant 
issued on May 30, 1795, to Robert and William Tate was for 70,400 acres in Burke County. 
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the 13th we set out for Buncombe County in Company with Mr. Wm. 
Walton & Rode 12 miles to Mr. Rotherfoards on Mudy Creeck and fed 
our hoars and got some dinner we Rode 13 mils to Mr. Carsons on the 
Cuttaba River from thence we Rode 5 Miles to a Mr. John Davisons®* 
we ware very wet as it had raind heal’d Extreamly heavy on the Rode 
we staid all night on the 14th May we Started & Rode 7 miles to Mr. 
Edmiston at the foot of the Blew Mountain and got Breckfust we 
Continued over the Mountain 11 to a Mr. Davidsons and got Coarn four 
hoarses from them we Rode 7 mils to Mr. Joshua Williams Debuty 
Surveyor for Buncombe County we got some diner and I agree’d with 
him mak Some Surveys he mintion’d that our Locations was inter- 
spers’d through Mr. Ragsdale®* Enterys and it would be more Proper 
to wate to their Surveys was made I was very uneasy to Know what to 
do. I Expected to Meet Mr. Taylor & we Rode down to the Seat of 
Justice for Sad County which was 8 mils and Lodged at Mr. Streets 
we had very Poor intertainment this Town is but two Days walk from 
the Cherokee Nation®® the keep a near Sixty men out about 7 miles 
distant from Town in small garisons to Prevent the Indians from 
Comeing in on them this Town stands a mile distant from French Broad 
and a mile Below where the Swanno River emties into to French Broad 
the settlement is very thin and the live But very indifferently Mr. 
Newnon and myself said on the 14th we were foarced to Go out to the 
wouds and lay by our hoarse to the feed a while on the Pasture on the 
15th we set of for Morganton & Return’d by way of Mr. Williams he 
agre’d to make the Survey for me I made a Calculation & found that 
after Paying the money for the lands in Burk I would not be Eable to pay 
for more than one hundred thousand Acs. when I Calculated the 
amount of Land in Buncombe it amounted to 299 thousand Acs. I 
Concluded to have What I Coud pay for don immediately at set out for 
home we Breckfusted and Rode 8 mils to the mountain and 9 mils to 
Mr. Edmistons & we got Dinner from them we Rode 8 mils to Mr. 
Davison we had a small Rane and a grate dale of Litening on the 15th 
We Continued down to a Mr. Findleys 14 mils and Breckfusted we 
Rode from thence 18 mils to Morganton on the 16th Mr. Cochran and 
myself Rode out to the Cutaby River and Crossed we Rode five mils to 
a Mr. Joseph McDowels a member of Congress for this district We 
dined & Return’d in the Evening by William Erwins Esq’s and Drank 
some whiskey from there Rode & Crossed the Rockey foard of the 
River & Came to Town the Weather has been very warm on the 17th 
we went out a mile to quarter Rase Paths®® and Run every Turkey we 
Cou’d Raise & from there we Cross’d the River & went to a still house 


53In this period, John, Ephraim, George, Hugh, James, and William Davidson received 
many grants of land in Buncombe and Burke counties. 

54 Probably Gabriel Ragsdale, who obtained grants of land in Buncombe County. 

55 The Cherokee Indians occupied land in Western North Carolina by virtue of treaties 
with the United States. J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, ch. 26. 

56 Quarter-mile race tracks. 
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and Dranke Whiskey we got in to Town after Dark on the 18th I staid 
in Town Mr. Newnon’s hoarse got Lame and him & I swapt’d hoarses 
and Drank whiskey on the 19th he Started home I staid in Town Ex- 
pecting some intillegence from Mr. Taylor on the 20th we made a Party 
and went to the Paths & Run every tukey in Company and then we 
swig’d a Gallin of Whiskey & Mr. Joseph MeDowel & Myself swap’t 
hoarses on the 25th My hoarse stray’d away from Town and got no 
word of him; on the 22nd We had Rane I sill had no acct of My 
hoarse on the 23d it very Warm I wrode out to the Entry Takers Mr. 
Smith’s in the afternoon Return’d on the 24th being Sunday & we 
had Sermon I inquired for my hoarse and got word of him being Two 
miles out of Town I Went to Sermon to hear a Mr. Wilson Preach we 
had a Numerous Congragation & Two sermons in the afternoon I Bor- 
rowed a hoarse and Rode out to hunt my hoars But got no further acct 
I Return’d that Evineng on the 25th I hir’d a young man to hunt my 
hoarse on the 26th he came in the Morning & gave me no incouragemint 
& I Started him again I Ree’d a letter from Mr. Taylor this he inform- 
ing me he had just Return’d from Clinch But nothing Particular this 
day is very warm this evening my hunter Return’d and says he heard 
of the hoars on the Rode Salbury about fifteen miles from this Place 
on the 27th I Borrow’d a hoarse of Doct™ Bouchell and set out affter 
Breckfast after by hoarse I wrode 11 miles to Mr. Cochrans and got 
some word of him Being there Two Days before I Continu’d 12 miles to 
a Mr. Hortans & the hoars had been there the day Before I Continued 
5 mils to Mr. Mehaffys and the had also seen him I Continu’d on 12 
miles to the Iland ford and got there some time affter Night my hoarse 
had been there the same day in the afternoon I Staid at Mr. Moors on 
the 28th I set out very early in the morning & Rode about to mils 
to it Came on Rain I Continu’d 14 mils to Statevale & got no word of 
my hoars I got Breckfast it still Continu’d Raining after Breckfast 
I star’d & Rode 27 mils through a very heavy Rain most part of the 
Rode I was as wet as Rain Cou’d make me when I ariv’d at Salsbury 
I lodg’d at Mr. Troys that Night and on the 29th I also staid and made 
a swop with Mr. Newnon of hoarse on the 30th I set out in Company 
with Mr. Newnon & we Rode 27 mils to Statesvale Before we got here 
within one mile we had the good loock to meet my hoars a feeding on 
the Rode we took Dinner at Mrs. Hughes and After this we Parted and 
I Continu’d 14 mils to the River which was very full occation’d by the 
Grate quantity of Rain in the morning of 31st I wrode up the River to 
a ferry & got over I Continu’d 12 mils to Mr. Mehaffys and got Breckfus 
from thence I wrode 14 mils to Mr. Murrys and fed my hoarses from 
there I continu’d to Morganton 14 mils the weather in this Country is 
subject to sudden Changes some days will be Eccissively warm when 
the next will be moderately Cool the Nights are mutch Cooller than the 
days accordingly, the People in some Places where I Travel has not 
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anything to live on But Beakin & Greens Coarn having got scarce & no 
mony to Purchase; the weather is warm & the Sun by times wou’d be 
oppressive was it not for a Constant Brese of Are on the first day of 
June I Staid in Town on the 2d I wrode out in the evening to En- 
deavour to hire a hoars to Ride to the Teritory But did not get one 
on my Return to Town I Reec’d a letter by hand of Wm. Cochran from 
Mr. Williams of Buncombe County also one from Mr. Taylor informing 
me that he intended setting out for Richmon on the 28th May by which 
time he Requested me to be at his house Mr. Williams Requested me to 
go to Buncomb and I Concluded to start in the Morning of the 3rd day 
But fortune Prevented me by an accident which happen’d my hoarse 
which was lame in the morning and on the 4th I Expected to have got a 
hoarse by some means But Coul’d not Procure any in the affter Noon I 
met a Mr. Samul Tate who gave me the first Acct. that I had got of 
Mr. Steedman since he left me We drank some grogg & I wrote a letter 
to Mr. Taylor & Mr. McCoy to Come or Send the Work on Draughts of 
our Surveys in this County & had to Conclud to wate the arivel of 
Mr. Taylor Which was Expected by the 20th of this Instant Mr. Wil- 
liams gaves me very bad incouragemint as to our surveying in Bun- 
combe County I have felt myself very unhapy to Know what to do 
I have Conclud to take what Draughts of the Surveys already made and 
let Mr. Williams finish the Business & we Can have the Returns made 
at any time when we get mony to Pay the Residue of our Entry I have 
by Calculation But mony to pay for one hundred and twelve thousand 
and our amt. is three hundred thousand Acs in that County. on the fifth 
my hoars apear very lame I have had his Shoe move’d & got some 
Gravel out of it on the 6th my hoars by Beathing with Mullin? root 
has got some Better on the 7th I Contud in Town my hoars was mutch 
Better the weather is warm and dry—the Season appear mutch advanced 
I Travel’d four or five miles out of Town & has seen some Barley Cut 
& Put up the Rye appears to be Cullering on the 8th I prepeard a 
hoarse to Ride to Buncombe & got my hoars put to feed so that I Can 
Ride him when I set out for Pennsylvania on the 9th I set out for 
Buncombe & Rode five miles and met Mr. Hughugh Tate who inform’d 
me he would Ride with me to Buncombe Provided I wou’d Return to 
Town and Wate a day for him it Came on Rain & I Conclu’d Return 
it Rain’d almost all day on the 10th affter dinner we set out in Com- 
pany with John Tate David & Samuel Tate & we Caried our Bottle 
with us & Called on the Rode and had it fill’d we Rode 14 mils from 
town old Mr. Tates & staid all night in the morning of the 11th Hugh 
Tate & myself set out for Buncombe we Rode 20 mils to a Mr. Burgans 
on on the Cuttaby River and fed our hoarses and got some Backen Poan 
and Greens it Come on Rain we Set out & Rode 11 mils & Crossed 


an Mullein, a tall, stout, woolly weed of the figwort family with club-shaped spikes of yellow 
wers. 
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the Blew Ridge or Blew mountain we Cou’d get no feed for our hoarses 
we Continu’d 4 miles to the Parting of our Rode he went to Major 
McKinney’s & I Continu’d 5 mils to Mr. Josha Williams it Rain’d 
very heavy on me the hole affter noon & in the Night it Continu’d to 
Rain amazing hard on the 12th I was detain’d by the Watters which 
was very full the Swanno River was at least 8 feet higher that it had 
ever been nown since inhabited by white People it don a very Con- 
siderable damage to the People Who liv’d near the River it sweep 
whole Coan feels off also all the fences we ware allarm’d in the mon- 
ing by one of the People he lived on the River at Mr. Williams he 
gave an Act. of a Man and his Wife Being distress’d the watter had 
Surroundid thir house in the night and in the Morning it Continu’d 
Rising & got into the house the man and Wife with a young Woman who 
live’d with him had to Wade out near hinch®* deed in watter to the 
highest part of ther island & he help’d his wife up into the fork of a 
large Tree & the young woman also his wife’s Infant of which she 
was delive’d just two weeks since he was then Riduced to the needcessity 
of take his shelter on a high Stump where he stood and wated his fate 
the watter Continu’d Riseing to near Eleven oclock at which time the 
watter was up Near the mans middle who stood on the Stump the 
haveing got at the Hight fell very fast and in the afternoon the watter 
had fell so that he got Back to his house Mr. William & myself went in 
the evening and the People had gather’d and halled a Canoe & Procur’d 
their Escape when we ware there it was Truly distressing to see the 
mother & infant affter the got out Mr. Williams & myself Retur’d to 
his house it Rain’d that Evening on the morning of the 13th I set out 
for Morganton affter Paying Mr. Williams some mony to Carry on 
my surveying I had considerable trouble in getting Mr. Tate along he 
Being on the one side of the River & me on the other I hollow’d over 
and warlk’d up three miles and Crossed the South fork on Drift and 
Rode up the North for one mile above the Waggonfoard & Crossed and 
met at Mr. Johnstons and feed our hoarses from ther we Continu’d 
three miles to Mr. Dunmores & the Creeck was very high we Rode over 
with dificulty from thence we Continu’d over the Blew Mountain whin 
we Came to the Cuttaby River we Rode the first foard without swim- 
ming But the next we ware foarced to swim it & with a grate deal of 
dificulty we got to Mr. Edmistons and feed our hoarses from there we 
Continued Down the River 8 miles to Mr. Davisons and staid all Night 
on the 14th we Rode 4 miles to Mr. Carsons and found there was no 
way of Crossing the River But swimming and he pursuaded us to staye 
we staid all day on the 15th we found that there was no way to get over 
and we Concluded to Build a Raft accordingly we did and found that 
the Watter was to Rapid & deep and we and we Concluded to Return 
up the River and Try to Cross we Started and Rode 8 mils up the 


58 A variation of haunch, that part of the body between the thigh and the last ribs. 
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River to Mr. Hemphill’s where we got over and Rode down two mils to 
a Mr. Strouds and fed our hoarses & from thence we Rode one mile to 
Crooked Creeck where we had to swim our hoases We walk’d a log Mr. 
Tate Turn’d his hoase in and lost his saddle and Blanket and I took 
mine of we Cou’d not find his saddle & I gave him my sursingle and 
Blanket to Ride on we continu’d 18 miles to his Fathers on Mudy 
Creeck on the 16th 1 wrode 14 mils to Morganton on the 17th I wrode 
out to see Mr. Smith the Entery taker and had to swim silver Creck 
and Crossed the Cuttaby River in a Cano 7 miles from Town and Mr. 
Smith Return’d in the Evening with me to town on the 18th I assisted 
him in writing warrants and in the affternoon Mr. Bouchell introduced 
me to to young gentlemen from delewer State Maryland and we Drank 
some Brandy on the 19th I Continu’d to assist Mr. Smith and got a 
Certificate Certifying the quantitys of lands in his County that I had 
Paid for to send to the Entry officer of Buncombe County on the 20th 
I wrote to Mr. Williams of Buncombe County by Mr. Walton5® and 
Mr. Walton and myself has partley agreed about the sale of three hun- 
dred thousand Acs. he has in Buncombe County & I have agreed to 
detain his Return in the affter noon I wrote a letter to my uncle John 
Scott by Mr. Justice & Mr. Ford and on the morning of the Twentyfirst 
I wrode in Company with Majr Cochran & Doc Bouchell (and the two 
Gentlemen who was then setting out for Maryland) as far as the Cuttaby 
River to a ferrey and (the River has been High for several days 
Occationd by the Repeated Rain we have had for two weeks past) Majr 
Cochran and myself Returnd to Town. and in the afternoon swig’d some 
Brandy the season is forwar’d in this Country People is Reeping wheat 
and in George®® it four weeks since the Began to Cut their wheat— 
we have an appearance of Dry weather—on the 21st in the morning I 
Borrow’d a hoarse of Majr Cochran and Hired a man to wride to the 
Sotherren Teritory for my Draughts and Cloths which Mr. Taylor was 
to forwar’d on the same day made som surch for prier Enterys in the 
Books so that I cou’d assertain the quantity of my lands in this County 
on 22nd I helped Mr. Smith write Warrants so that there cou’d be no 
detenure whin my Draughts wou’d Come on the 23rd I got a Certifi- 
cate from Mr. Smith directed to the Entry taker of Buncombe County 
inclosed it to Mr. Williams by Lambert Clayton so that I Cou’d get 
my warrants ishu’d for the lands in that County—and on 23d I wrote 
two Certificates of the qualtitys of Samuel Meeker and Cochrans®! land 
and then got Mr. Smith to erase the Enterys in their feavor on the 
24th helped Mr. Smith write the warrants on the 25th I wrode out 
of Town on a Visit to Col. William Irwins and Rode 5 miles to the 


59 William Walton and others obtained a grant of 29,640 acres in Buncombe County in 
1795. Grantee Deed Index, Buncombe County. 


60 Georgia. 
61In 1796 Alexander Cochran and Samuel Meeker obtained a grant of 22,680 acres in 


Burke County. 
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Cuttaby River and Crossed at Mr. Englunds ferry and from thence 
we wrode four Miles to Mr. Irwins and we dined with him and Drank 
Tea in the Evening the first time for me in Six months he life on the 
Bank of John’s River his Wife is a Well Bred Lady We ware Treated 
politely in the Evening we Return’d on the 26th I agree with Mr. 
Hugh Tate to Make som Entery’s of lands in Buncombe County and be 
equal Partners with him and his Brother Samuel I taken in so that I 
Cou’d make the Sale in the Cittey and I Paid him fifteen pounds 
Peaper mony on the 27th and got Mr. Cochran to assist me to make a 
power of atturney from Collins & Hunt for me to make sale of their 
Lands 28th Being Sunday I wrode to Meeting about five miles from 
Town and Mr. Cochran Mrs. Spiers & Joseph Alexander wrode with 
me Mr. Wilson Preach a verry Correct good sermon after sermon the 
most of the Congragation wrode to Mr. Perkins’s funeral he had been 
taken on the 25th of this Month with what is Called the Milk sickness 
and departed Saterday Evening—it is something their Cows Eat that 
grows in the Low Lands—supposed to be a Weed but has never been 
authenticated it was a large funeral People appear’d Considerably 
allarm’d—it was late in the Evening whin we arived in Town on the 
29th After Breckfast Mr. McCoy and the man I hired to go to the Teri- 
tory arived and I paid the man four Crowns Mr. Taylor had made mo 
Draughts of the Survys he had made and I went immediately to Work 
I got a Rough Draught made out that day and Proceded on the 30th 
Mr. McCoy and myself proceeded to make a Calculation and in the 
evening I Drew a Devition Line and Drew one of the small Draughts 
on the 1st day of July 1795 McCoy left me after I had paid him for 
the Surveying fees and paid him on acct of Mr. Taylor Mr. Stearns 
Note and as much hard mony as made 100 Dollars in part of his 
money then I went on with my Bussiness and Keept very Close at I feel 
the time go away too slow—in the Evening Mr. Williams from Bun- 
combe County arive’d and he Staid with me to the 2nd and we he 
engaged to make a Survey in Buncombe County of fifty thousand Acres 
which was Enter’d in the Names of Norris & Lattimer®? and forward it 
to Morganton on the 13th of this instant I wrote to Mr. Ragsdale and 
Mr. Henry®? in the afternoon Mr. Williams set out and on the 3rd I 
continu’d at my draughts to make the Returns in the after Noon Col 
Avery an attorney at Law who liv’d four miles out of Town waited on 
me to wride home with him and as we ware just setting out Mr. 
Devinport who was makeing the survey for Mr. Hugh Tate and myself 
arived and Col. insisted on his going with us accordingly he did we 
Rode out Mr. Avery has one of the finest Country seats I have ever 


62 On July 20, 1796, a state grant was issued to George Latimore for 50,560 acres of land 
in Buncombe County. Grantee Deed Index, Buncombe County. The date of entry was 
March 18, 1795. 

63 Joseph and Robert Henry were obtaining grants of land in Buncombe County during 
this period. 
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seen in this State and live very well his wife is a very well Bred 
woman and appear mutch like a Lady the have a fine famly of Children 
and a daughter well Bred with a handsom fortune on the fourth We 
Continu’d to Breckfast & I got the Col to take a list of his lands 
Enter’d within my surveys after Breckfust I held a Confab with his 
who I foun’d to be a Verey well bred Young Woman. Mr. Divenport 
& myself wrode after takeing lave of the Famly (there is a Young man 
of the Name of Wilson who Preaches and Keeps his home at Mr. 
Avery’s in Conversation with him he told me he Rememberd Mr. John- 
ston Being in this State) when Mr. devinport and myself ariv’d in 
town I Proceded to make or take his draught of the Survey which had 
made and when I got it he sign’d a Certificate of the Quallity’s of the 
land on the fifth I went to Meeting Mr. Wilson Preached and in the 
evening my friend Mr. Cochran and myself walk’d out to John Steveleys 
Esq. and drank som double ff on the 6th I Proceeded to my draughts 
and wrote the Rurns about ten oclock Mr. William Lenore son to 
Col. Lenore came to town in Company with Col McDowel and inquir’d 
for Mr. I Smith Entretaker in an houre or so Mr. Smith Came in and 
Mr. Lenore Coppy’d my Caveats[?] and Mr. Cochran’s adjoining to 
the Wilks line he signify’d to Mr. Smith that we had Run Considerable 
into Wilks County he Continu’d all day—at dinner Mr. Smith Being 
my friend cam in to my Room and inform’d me of his proceedings he 
also gave Mr. Cochran a hint of the Bussiness I grew Extreemly uneasy 
and went immeadiately to Mr. Cochran’s store he had gon out with 
Col McDowell to Mr. McIntire’s I wal’d up and spoke to him he was all 
the man that I cou’d confide in we just spoke & he was as uneasy as | 
cou’d possibly be we Cal’d for some whiskey and Drank one Draught a 
pice and walk’d to his store we fou’d in the peapers an advertisement 
directed to the members of the university to Meet at Raughly®* on the 
thirteenth & the govener was to be there on that day we then agree’d 
that Mr. Lenore®® was one of the members and intended to Enter 
caveats by that time in the secretarys office. We imeadiately set to work 
and I wrote at my Returns to dark and after night I wrote both his for 
one hundred thousand acres I got don about Eleven at Night & Mr. 
Cochran set out to Mr. William Whites to get his Returns Sign’d and 
wrode all night on the 7th in the morning I continu’d at my Draughts 
and he Return’d after Breckfast and we got our Bussiness finish’d for 
him to set out that Evening he had then wrode two Nights I have never 
hardly Expearenc’d more uneasiness in mind time being far advane’d 
and not got set out for home But Being Convensed I wish’d to do for 
the Best I must Content myself—on the 8th I made a Draught of Mr. 
Tates Entery & my own for him to keep and he came in that Evening 
with Reccts of Enterys he had made to amout of 64 thousand Aces. 


64 Raleigh. 
65 William Lenoir of Wilkes County was a trustee of the University of North Carolina 


from 1789 to 1804. K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 821. 
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which we allow’d me one third with himself and his Brother and min- 
tion’d he had got information from an Indian Trader who had come 
from the Nation of all the names of the Creeks and watter Coarses 
along the Bounderys of Buncombe County there is from every expectation 
an advancing Campain against the Cherokee Nation about three 
weeks since there was two Indians came in and stole two hoarses out 
of the south state near the line of Buncombe County and Brought the 
hoarses into Buncombe County and offer’d them for sale and did not get 
them traded the owner of them follow’d and got information the Indians 
took the hoarse up into a mountain on french Broad River and Return’d 
to the settlement the men who was on sarch was fortune in meeting 
them and accused them and acuse’d them with the theft after some time 
the Confes’d to the fact and Return’d to the hoars and Brought them 
and gave them up when the men got the hoarses the put the Indians to 
death and scalpt them I was in Buncombe about twenty miles from the 
Place the third day after wards the Nation haveing got information 
secur’d to of the traders and has put them to death and the Reason the 
assign for this was that the white men had skalp’d the indians in so 
doing the thought it was a demonstration of War and the had also Kil’d 
and skilp’d two men for satisfaction the inhabetints of Buncombe 
County have since apply’d to Col. Vance®® for the Priviledge to drive 
them out of this state the Result is yet unknown on the 9th I Endeav- 
our’d to come to a concluto with Hall and Walton Respeting a sale 
of thire lands in Buncombe County the have two hundred and fifty 
thousand Acs I have offer’d to do the Bussiness for twenty thousand 
acres and I Expect to git it we have pospon’d to Mr. Hall comes from 
Buncombe with the Draughts on the 9th I went to Meeting and heard 
Mr. Wilson on the tenth Being the day that Mr. Williams was to be in 
town I waited very impeatiently But he did not come on 12th I waited 
his Comeing & I had to stay to the fourteenth he arived after Night 
late in Company with Mr. Ragsdale & Mr. Hightower on the 15th in 
the Morning Mr. Ragsdale and myself agre’d to Transfer warrants 
so that we Cou’d make our lands in larger Bodys together and I gave 
Mr. Williams a power of Transferment for that purpose Mr. High- 
tower®? Enter’d into an article with me for three hundred thousand 
acres which he had previously Enter’d & is to gave a forth to make the 
sale after this Business Mr. Carson made his appearance and thought 
the Power was not Right & wanted me to alter But I was not of his 
oppinion therefore we let it stand after dinner I set out and Rode 22 miles 
to Mr. Hortons I Staid all night we had Rosten Ears or Coarn for 
supper on the 16th I wrode 6 mils to Mr. Mehaffys and Breckfasted 
from there I wrode 11 mils to the Ilanand ford and fed my hoarse (at 
~ 68 David Vanee of Buncombe County, Revolutionary soldier and grandfather of Governor 
Z. B. Vance. J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, 98-99. 


67 John and Richard Hightower were obtaining grants of land in Buncombe County in 
this period. 
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Mehaffys I got Ripe Peaches and Peach py which was soon in the 
season) fro the River I Continu’d to Statesvalle 14 mils and dined 
from thence I wrode 14 mils to Keeres Bridge and Staid all night on the 
17th I wrode 17 miles to Salsbury and staid with Mr. Newnon after 
getting some mony was due me I also seen a letter from Mr. Steedman 
which he had wrote Mr. Newnon on the 18th I left Mr. Troys Mr. 
Newnon wrode out 4 mils with me to the Beards ferry on the Yadkin 
River there he parted with me I continu’d 16 mils to Lixington & it 
Came on Raign I staid at Mr. Dusenburys on the 19th I set out & 
wrode 20 mils to Mr. Healys in Guilford County there I met with Mr. 
Cochran fate has desten’d me from ever Prospering my grant cou’d 
not be got for want of a small Certificate Neglected by the Entry taker 
by which am at last Reduc’d to the Needcessity of going home without 
a grant But the Business is such that I Cannot lose much upon any 
hand Mr. Cochran wrote to Mr. Steedman and we dined after dinner I 
Parted with him and I wrode 15 miles to Guilfoard Coart house and 
Lodg’d at Mr. Moors on the 21st I wrode 15 mils to Mrss. Agnus and 
Breckfasted and from there I wrode 3 mils & Stopped at a Smith shop 
and got my hoarse shod I wrode 5 mils to a Mr. Scale[?] and fed my 
hoarses then I wrode 6 mils & Crossed Haw River to Mr. Mabens it 
Came on a very hard Raign and [I staid all Night on the 22nd in the 
morning I Rod 15 mils to Hillsborough where I met with Mr. Allen & 
Col McDowell Mr. Allin is Concern’d in the Wilks County lands he 
inform’d me he Expected he had Caviatd 20 thousand Acres of my lands 
& appeared willing to have the Bussiness settle’d by some means I in- 
form’d him that it was very Trifeling and he might have time to settle 
the Business I was unconcern’d I was always Shure of my compliment 
Hillsbourgh is a small Town Concisting of Frame Building the Roads 
in this Country is good being levil & Sandy But Excessively worn Major 
Tattom®® has promis’d to write to Mr. Steedman Mr. Hogg®® is not 
at home Mr. Kirkland is from home But his Clark has promised to 
keep all the money he Can get perhaps to amount of ten thousand 
pounds. I Exchang’d £482 for certificats with Mr. Kirlands Clerck 
and I dinned in the Evening I wrode 6 mils to a Mr. Nuns and staid all 
Night on the 23rd I set out very Early in the morning and wrode 18 
mils to Mr. Joans throug an Extream Poor Country there I first met 
with Long leaf’d Pine I Breckfust at Mr. Joans from there I wrode 
15 mils to Rugley?® and Lodg’d at Mr. Mears. I am Shure I never 
felt as mutch heat in the time it is a New Place Consisting of frame 
Buildings on the 23rd I staid in town and made my Returns and got 
Rects in the after noon I went to the Treasurers & Expected to have 
left my Certificates with him But he said he wou’d not take them for 


68 Absalom Tatom, for many years a representative of Hillsboro in the House of Commons. 

69 John Hogg, Hillsboro merchant and legislator. 

70 Raleigh was selected as state capital in 1792. It was laid out in the woods. but very 
soon lots were sold and buildings erected. The state house or capitol was completed in 1794. 
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want of the Certificats from the Entery taker of Each County therefor 
he Cou’d not gave a Ree’t But after inquiring if I had any more lands 
that what I intended paying at that time & I informed him I had he 
instantly told me I had Best go and get the mony and have my Grants 
Befor the setting of Assembly I had an Idiea of going to Newburn to 
the Govenor, but according to Mr. Haywoods*! directions considering 
as he said the next metting the may Pass new laws and Render it almost 
impossible to get my grants they had often don so, I made a Calculation 
of my time and found I little time do the Bussiness But Concluded to 
venture and on the 24th in the morning I started and wrode 15 miles 
and fed at a house in the woods from thence I wrede 8 miles to a small 
Lodging Keept by a Woman from there I wrode 11 miles to Lewisburgh*? 
in Franklin County I lodged a Mr. Breckells on the 25th I wrode 15 
miles to a Mr. Bouths (I crossed Newes River 12 miles from Raghley 
and Tarr River at Lewisburgh) I Breckfasted and wrode 12 miles to 
Warrenton from there I wrode 15 miles to Roanoak River on the 26th 
I wrode 20 miles to Mr. Goldson and dined in the State of Virginier 
from there I wrode 15 miles to Mr. Harris from there on the 27th I 
wrode 15 miles to Mr. Kings from there I 14 miles to Kellerds then 6 
miles to Pettersburgh and Lodge’d Mr. Armsteeds I have had som 
Regn every day this weak is considerably cooller—28th after Breckfast 
(Petters Burgh is Place of Bussiness there is Trading vessels Comes 
up [blank]** River to it) I set out and Crossed the River on a Bridge 
and Rode 25 miles to Richmond on James River. I Crossed on a long 
Bridge and paid one shilling toledge I put at a Mr. Fletchers and 
dined their appear to be a Great many good Buildigs and some Large 
vessels in the harbour in the afternoon I wrode 16 mils to what is 
mery| ?] oaks and Staid all night on the 29th I set out in the morning 
& Rode 15 Mils to Mr. Andersons and Breckfasted from there I wrode 
14 miles to Bolingreen and Dinned the Country is Level and as goods 
Roads as I ever Traveled there is a Great deal of Tobacco But that is 
nothing strange in this State the land is all sandy and timberd with 
Large quantitys of Pine it appeas to Raign this afternoon I set out & 
Rode 11 miles to Mr. Tods and staid all Night on the 30th I wrode 11 
miles to Fredericksburgs it is situated on Appehenek River’? and is 
a Brisk Place it Reigned almost all day and detain’d me. I felt myself 
very mutch dejected, spirits low. 
71 John Haywood, state treasurer from 1787 to 1827. 
72 Louisburg. 


73 Appomattox River. 
74 Rappahannock River. 
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Sat As A Factor In THE ConrepeRAcy. By Ella Lonn. (New York: Walter 

Neale, 1933. Pp. 313. $3.50.) 

One who is old enough to have had first-hand acquaintance 
with Southerners who lived during the Civil War period is not 
surprised that salt as a factor in the Confederacy should at last 
be made the object of historical research. As a small boy the 
reviewer was introduced to history by an intimate companion- 
ship with his father and a number of the latter’s Confederate 
friends. When battles, forced marches, relative merits of chief- 
tains, and other topics dear to the hearts of the wearers of the 
grey flagged, some grizzled old veteran would introduce lack of 
food and end his remarks on the subject by saying with feeling, 
“And when we did get a little fresh meat once in a while it didn’t 
taste fit for nothing ’cause there wan’t no salt to salt it with.” 
If an older woman happened to be present the veteran’s speech 
would serve as a cue for her. “Well, you men folks that were 
in the army didn’t have half as hard a time as we did, cause 
what little salt there was was requisitioned by Jeff Davis and 
sent to you all. The best we could do was to dig up the old 
smokehouse floors, soak the dirt in water and then boil the 
water down to get a few handfuls of salt to use in putting away 
our hams and side meat.” 

Although the reviewer at that time had never heard the word 
morale used in connection with war-making, he later realized 
that an inadequate supply of sait was one of the important con- 
tributing factors to the breaking down of that quality so vital to 
ultimate success in any war. 

Professor Lonn does not go to the extreme of defending the 
thesis that the lack of salt was the most important factor con- 
tributing to the ultimate failure of the Confederacy, but she does 
prove her thesis beyond any cavil whatever that it was a factor, 
no means negligible. In her preface she makes the modest re- 
quest that the reader not judge her work on the basis of his 
opinion of what its scope should have been, but rather by “the 
object which the author has set herself. Her aim was to make 
an exhaustive study of the réle which salt played in the drama 
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of the War Between the States so that this particular task would 
not need to be done again.” This is a fair request, and judged 
on that basis her work has accomplished its purpose in full. 

In brief, her thesis runs that salt in the 1860’s was even more 
of a necessity in preserving food than it is in these days of arti- 
ficial refrigeration ; that while the salt resources within the Con- 
federacy, particularly if sea water is included, were adequate, 
nevertheless, due to primitive methods of extraction and poor 
transportation facilities, there was a pressing scarcity through- 
out the war. Efforts were made to provide a supply by private 
individuals, the states, and the Confederacy, but such efforts 
were never successful in overcoming handicaps. Moreover, 
within a short time after the struggle had begun salt works in 
the South became an object of federal military and naval attack. 
As the federal armies advanced into the interior the various salt 
mines and wells slipped out of Confederate control. This had the 
effect of increasing the scarcity in that part of Southern terri- 
tory remaining under Confederate jurisdiction. Likewise the 
works along the seacoast were constantly harassed and fre- 
quently destroyed by attacking squadrons of United States ma- 
rines. The tightening of the blockade in the latter years of the 
war and the cutting of the Confederacy in two in midsummer of 
1863 rendered importations from foreign countries difficult. The 
final straw was the more effective enforcement of the United 
States “Trading with the Enemy Act,” which virtually ended 
contraband trade with the North. In such a situation it became 
utterly impossible adequately to provision either the army or 
the civilian population. Hence defeat for the South became a 
reality not because the Confederate soldier did not possess “‘salt”’ 
in the slang sense of the word, but rather because in a very real 
sense he and his homefolk had none. 

The author has been indefatigable in her research, as is indi- 
cated quantitatively by the fact that no less than sixty-eight 
pages of notes are appended to some 220 pages of text. Although 
the title of the book seems prosaic enough, nevertheless the style 
is lively and numerous dramatic incidents pregnant with human 
tragedy are enumerated. There is something indescribably 
pathetic in the account of poor people living along the gulf coast 
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laboriously and painfully endeavoring to secure a small quantity 
of salt to cure their meat by boiling down sea water. Truly war 
is hell when guns and bayonets in the hands of fellow humans 
forbid suffering women and children helping themselves freely 


to a sc abundant resource. BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





SLAVERY IN Mississipp1. By Charles Sackett Sydnor. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 1933. Pp. 270.) 


In the preface to this estimable and scholarly study the 
author announces with good reason that he will present “‘a cross- 
section of slavery in Mississippi rather than a study of its devel- 
opment.” In keeping with his announced purpose, the writer in 
prosaic and sententious style proceeds to demonstrate how the 
institution of slavery functioned. Chapter headings: “Work,” 
“Physical and Social Care,” “Plantation and Police Control of 
Slaves,” “Punishments and Rewards,” “Fugitives,” “Buying, 
Selling, and Hiring,” and the “Profitableness of Slavery” sug- 
gest the scope of the study. A chapter on the work of the Mis- 
sissippi Colonization Society, which scarcely conforms to the 
general pattern, and a chapter on “Contemporary Opinions” 
complete the picture. 

The author has utilized a variety of original records, includ- 
ing numerous plantation manuscripts, and his statements of fact 
are buttressed with citations from reliable sources. Indeed, he 
evinces a firm and intelligent grasp of the economics of slave- 
holding. 

It cannot be said that Professor Sydnor has increased our gen- 
eral knowledge of the institution of Negro slavery. What he 
has done, and well, is to illuminate some phases of slaveholding 
largely peculiar to the Lower South. For example, he discusses 
the consequences of the importation of large numbers of slaves 
into the State. It is noted that the heavy volume of the domestic 
slave trade so involved planters in debt (since high-priced slaves 
were purchased on credit) as to accentuate the gravity of the 
panic of 1837 in Mississippi. In order to escape ruin, Missis- 
sippi planters (p. 166) took advantage of a constitutional prohi- 
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bition on the importation of slaves and refused to honor personal 
notes tendered in the purchase of slaves. The Supreme Court of 
Mississippi upheld the contention of the planters that the notes 
were not valid, whereas the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the notes were valid when the parties were citizens of 
different states. In 1837 the legislature of Mississippi passed an 
act giving force and effect to the constitutional prohibition of the 
domestic slave trade, but professional traders continued to find 
customers in the State. There is, however, abundant reason to 
believe that the traders insisted upon an immediate cash payment 
upon the delivery of the contraband slaves. 

While the writer does not stress the point, it seems probable 
that the almost constant influx of slaves from the seaboard slave 
states militated against the development of a strong sense of 
loyalty to white families so much in evidence in the older plant- 
ing states. A direct result of the importation of slaves from 
various sources, Africa excluded, was, as the author notes, the 
problem of recovering fugitive slaves. Slaves could not become 
reconciled to new masters, and consequently absconded with dis- 
turbing frequency. 

As regards the profitableness of slavery in Mississippi, the 
author is convinced that planters prospered “immediately be- 
fore 1820” and to a lesser degree in the middle thirties. Astute 
managers could show profits on paper in the 1850’s. Much de- 
pended on the price of cotton. The author states (p. 201) that 
the profitableness of the institution depended largely on the price 
of slaves. This was unquestionably an important factor in esti- 
mating profits when a person was buying slaves, but as it cost no 
more to feed and clothe a high-priced slave than a medium-priced 
slave already in possession, it would appear that the profitable- 
ness of slavery would depend in most cases upon the cost of 
operations and the price of the crops produced. 

Certain aspects of slaveholding, such as indemnity for exe- 
cuted slaves, the management of slaves on small establishments, 
and the religious life of slaves, are neglected. An examination 
of local court records and church minute books would have 
thrown additional light upon the criminality and morality of 
slaves. The writer very properly refuses to stray from his 
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sources. If the sources, for example, fail to illuminate the issu- 
ance of rations to superannuated slaves, the matter is not dis- 
cussed. 

If one were inclined to be meticulous, one might criticize the 
use of the word “work” in the opening sentence of the first chap- 
ter. What the author probably had in mind was manual labor. 

The book contains one map, showing the distribution of slaves 
to soil areas, a bibliography, and an index. All in all, it is a 


distinct contribution to the literature of slavery. 


FurMAN UNIVERSITY. ROSSER H. TAYLOR. 








BEVERIDGE AND THE ProGRESSIVE Era. By Claude G. Bowers. (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. Pp. 610. $5.00.) 


FAREWELL TO RerormM. By John Chamberlain. (New York: The John Day 
Company. Second edition, with new preface. 1933. Pp. 333. $3.00.) 





Twelve years have elapsed since Bowers’s book on the Jackson- 
ian epoch first brought him into national fame, and each succeed- 
ing book of his has rightly served to enhance his renown. For 
each of these works Bowers has chosen a big and intriguing 
theme, steeped himself thoroughly in the sources, and written 
with a flair for organization and dramatization worthy of Pres- 
cott and Macaulay. Today he is beyond question America’s fore- 
most living historical biographer. 


In Beveridge and the Progressive Era, a book as good as any- 
thing that Bowers has yet done, he paints an animated portrait 
of one of the most brilliant figures that ever sat in the Senate, 
against the background of one of the most dramatic and sig- 
nificant eras of American life. Born in 1862, in Ohio, reared in 
somewhat primitive fashion in Illinois, Beveridge worked his 
way through college by selling books and winning prizes, and 
came to the Senate at thirty-five from Indiana. There his oration 
on the Philippines raised him into fame overnight, and for some 
time the Presidency seemed his manifest destiny. For twelve 
years he sat in the Senate, the prophet and orator of imperial- 
ism, the friend and ally of Roosevelt, the floor leader against the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, the defender of big business as such, the 
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champion of Progressive reform. Brilliant, eloquent, ambitious, 
handsome, and not without conceit, he was one of the hardest 
working men that ever came to Congress. 

The Bull Mocse campaign, in which he, next to Roosevelt, was 
the most important party leader to stand at Armageddon, ruined 
him politically, and though he once more ran for the Senate as 
a Republican nominee, he never came back. 

It seems fortunate, however, for Beveridge’s ultimate fame 
that fate removed him from office. For outside the Presidency, 
to which he aspired, it seems unlikely that he could ever have 
achieved such lasting fame as his biographies of Marshall and 
Lincoln seem to have brought him. The “Marshall,” to be sure, 
has its defects, and future editions should perhaps be annotated 
to point out its anti-Jeffersonian bias, since this is a matter 
which Beveridge himself came to recognize and regret. But for 
all that, it is unquestionably the definitive life of Marshall, and 
will doubtless be studied so long as Marshall’s decisions continue 
to influence American life. The “Lincoln,” had it been com- 
pleted, would have been an even greater work. Even so, it seems 
destined to influence American historical writing more than any 
work done in a well-cultivated field in the last fifty years. 

Nothing in Bowers’s book, which doesn’t contain a dull page, 
is more interesting than his account of the writing of the “Lin- 
coln.” Beveridge set to work intending to do for Lincoln in a 
literary way what the Greek temple on the Potomac does in stone, 
that is, to portray the Great Emancipator as but little less than a 
god. But having learned the requirements of scholarship in his 
struggle with the ““Marshall,” he determined at the outset to take 
nothing for granted; he would consult the original sources, and 
find new material whenever possible. As a result of his assidu- 
ous research he was astonished to find that some of the most fun- 
damental political teachings of his childhood were untrue: that 
the Mexican War was not a deliberate scheme to extend the slave 
power, that the Dred Scott decision was not the result of a con- 
spiracy on the part of slave-holding judges, that the early Lin- 
coln showed little promise of greatness, but was only an am- 
bitious and somewhat indolent politician, without the slightest 
interest in suppressing slavery. Beveridge was shocked at such 
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things: it was almost as if Bryan had discovered that Balaam’s 
ass never spoke Hebrew, that Moses never wrote the account of 
his own funeral, and that Joshua never stopped the sun. But 
Beveridge was tough-minded; he stuck grimly to his task, and 
came to take a certain satisfaction in debunking some of the 
myths of his childhood and in doing justice to the South. Asa 
result, we have the most reliable life of the pre-war Lincoln 
ever written, one which has already exerted a lasting influence 
on American historical writing, and one which will certainly not 
be superseded for a long time to come. 

Politically, Bowers was not at all in accord with Beveridge on 
many points, yet he is always fair; and where they differed, he 
tells the story mainly from Beveridge’s point of view, yet with- 
out compromising his own. Aside from its failure to tell us any- 
thing about Beveridge’s religious views after he left college, and 
the curious error of dating Colonel Roosevelt’s death in Septem- 
ber, 1918, Bowers has done an exceedingly good job, both in 
recreating Beveridge and in painting his background, also in 
sketching many another salient political figure of the times. 

The very virtues of Bowers, however, his flair for drama, his 
emphasis on personalities and spectacular political battles, would 
have contrived to render him weak in the matter of economic 
interpretation, even had he understood the deeper economic sig- 
nificance of the Progressive era, which I doubt. Thoughtful 
readers of Bowers would do well, therefore, to weigh and con- 
sider John Chamberlain’s book, Farewell to Reform, a stimulat- 
ing and provocative account of “the rise, life, and decay of the 
Progressive mind in America.” 

When Beveridge died in the spring of 1927, the Progressive 
era (obit April 6, 1917) had passed into history; it was then 
the heyday of the New Era, now superseded by the New Deal. 
Since the Progressive movement (not to be confused with any 
single party) may be said to be characterized above all else as a 
struggle for reform in behalf of the common man, and since the 
common has fared but roughly of late, it may not be amiss to 
ask concerning the battle which Bowers describes what a certain 
young philosopher is said to have inquired about Blenheim: 
“ “But what good came of it at last?’ quoth little Peterkin?” 
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Well, something was done for the humanization of life by pure 
food laws, workingmen’s compensation acts, factory regulation, 
the domestication of the eight-hour day, etc., but on the whole, 
thinks Mr. Chamberlain, the Progressive movement was a fail- 
ure. And it was doomed to failure, he thinks, because it ran 
against the grain of modern technology. Progressiveism, as he 
points out, was an evolution of Populism. Populism tried to 
forestall big business in the interest of the farmer; Progressive- 
ism tried to regulate big business with a view to preserving free- 
dom of contract on the one hand and freedom of competition for 
the smal] business man on the other. The two were incompatible, 
and so, he declares, “‘All economic reforms that have been under- 
taken in the spirit of Bryan, of La Follette, of Wilson, have 
worked in a way precisely against the grain of Progressive or 
neo-democratic hopes; instead of ‘freeing’ the common man 
within the capitalistic system, these reforms have made the sys- 
tem as a long-run proposition, more difficult of operation.” And 
so despite the New Deal as projected by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Chamberlain concludes that reform, as the word has been 
understood in America, is done for, and that the near future be- 
longs either to Fascism on the one hand or to Communism on 
the other. 

Whether one accepts Mr. Chamberlain’s prognosis or not, he 
is certainly a keen anatomist of the Progressive mind, and his 
book, a synthesis of literary, psychological, political, and eco- 
nomic criticism, is a remarkable work of intellectual history. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere more penetrating studies of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and the elder La Follette, 
not to mention numerous other figures, or more acute brief 
characterizations of the books, ideas, and parties of the time, 
than Mr. Chamberlain has written. While he comes to radical 
conclusions, his book is free from the obvious type of propa- 
ganda, and, to speak conservatively, it is one which no Ameri- 
can seriously interested in political and economic trends can 


afford to leave unread. CHARLES LEE SNYDER. 


Denton, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply 
thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Caro- 
lina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW 
may be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission at the regular price of $2 per volume, or 50 
cents per number. 


At St. Peter’s church near Rockwell in Rowan County was 
dedicated a monument on August 19th, bearing the inscription: 
“Here was the first Lutheran church in North Carolina, built of 
hickory logs, about 1740.” Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the 


North Carolina Lutheran Synod, had charge of the exercises. 


In February appeared the first issue of a new state historical 
periodical, the Arkansas Historical Review, a quarterly maga- 
zine published on subscription at $3 per year by the Arkansas 
Historical Society in coéperation with the State History Com- 
mission at Little Rock. Dallas T. Herndon, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas History Commission, is editor. The first issue contains 
sixty-four pages, and the second forty-eight. 


The Historic American Buildings Survey in North Carolina, 
under the direction of Mr. M. R. Marsh of Charlotte, has com- 
pleted this year surveys consisting of measured drawings and 
photographs of the following historic buildings in North Caro- 
lina: Wallis Rock House, McIntyre Cabin, Whitley’s Mill, Wil- 
son House, and Sugaw Creek Church near Charlotte; Philan- 
thropic Hall and Eumanean Hall at Davidson College, Davidson ; 
Chowan County Court House at Edenton; Church of St. John- 
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in-the-Wilderness at Flat Rock in Henderson County; Calvary 
Church (photographs only) at Fletcher in Henderson County; 
Judson College at Hendersonville; Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington Bryan House, Smallwood House, and Judge Donald Law 
Office at New Bern; Rowan County Court House at Salisbury; 
Wachovia Historical Society Museum, Henry Leinbach House, 
and The Tavern at Winston-Salem; Bethabara Moravian Church 
near Winston-Salem; and the William Vass House and Christ 
Church at Raleigh. This work was part of a nation-wide relief 
project for architects, and the records will be filed in Washing- 
ton. The survey as originally formulated in North Carolina was 
executed in part only, due to the exhaustion of funds for the 
purpose. 


The Richmond-Robeson County Committee, North Carolina 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, unveiled a granite 
marker beside state highway 71 at Ashpole Church near Row- 
land in Robeson County, August 2, to James Robert Adair, noted 
Indian trader and author of The History of the American In- 
dians (London, 1775), who lived in his later years and was 
buried nearby. Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, delivered the principal address. 
The exercises were in charge of Mrs. N. A. McLean of Lumber- 
ton. Col. William C. Harllee of New Orleans, author of Kinfolks 
and discoverer of much new information about Adair, was pres- 
ent and delivered a brief address. 


The annual convention of the American Legion, Department of 
North Carolina, was held in Greensboro, August 26-28. Mr. 
Hubert E. Olive of Lexington was elected Department Com- 
mander and Dr. A. R. Newsome of Raleigh, Department His- 
torian. Mrs. M. H. Shumway of Lexington was chosen presi- 
dent of The Legion Auxiliary, which convened at the same time 
and place. The Legion Convention adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the storage of the Legion records in a fire-proof depository. 


The North Carolina Poetry Review, edited by Stewart Atkins, 
Gastonia, appeared in regular magazine format in its July- 
August issue (Volume II, number 1). Henceforth it will appear 
bimonthly at the subscription rate of $1 per year. In addition 
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to its regular offering of North Carolina poetry, the July-August 
issue began a series, “North Carolina Poets. Past and Present,” 
by Edward A. Oldham. The first number of the series dealt 
with John Henry Boner. 


Elaborate and largely-attended exercises were held at Old Fort 
Raleigh on Roanoke Island, August 17-19, commemorating the 
three hundred fiftieth anniversary of the landing of Walter 
Raleigh’s first expedition in the New World and the three hun- 
dred forty-seventh anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare, 
first child born of English parents in the New World. In the 
evenings of August 17-19, “The Pageant of Roanoke,” written 
and directed by Harrington-Russell Festivals of Asheville, was 
presented in the open-air amphitheatre on the beach. Patriotic 
exercises, presided over by Congressman Lindsay C. Warren, 
were held in the morning of the 18th, at which the principal 
address was delivered by Governor George C. Peery of Virginia. 
Other speakers were Melvin R. Daniels, Graham A. Barden, 
Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, C. L. Shuping, Congressman Otis 
L. Bland of Virginia, Senator J. W. Bailey, and Henry L. Stevens. 
On Sunday morning the new chapel was dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises. Bishop Thomas C. Darst, Diocese of Eastern 
North Carolina, preached the sermon, and there were brief ad- 
dresses by A. B. Andrews of Raleigh, president of the Roanoke 
Colony Memorial Association, W. O. Saunders of Elizabeth City, 
president of the Roanoke Island Historical Association, and Dr. 
A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. The Roanoke Colony Memorial Association this year 
deeded to the North Carolina Historical Commission the 16.45- 
acre tract on which were planted the first English colonies in 
America; and a representation of the colonial village of 1585-87 
is being constructed with federal relief funds under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Stick of the North Carolina Coastal Commis- 
sion as part of a coastal project under the supervision of the 
Department of Conservation and Development. The entire cele- 
bration was sponsored by the Dare County Homecoming Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. D. B. Fearing of Manteo was chairman. 


The Fort Fisher Memorial Association was organized in July 
at Wilmington for the purpose of creating an interest in pre- 
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serving the site of the historic fort and in restoring at least a 
portion of the fortifications. Rev. Andrew J. Howell is presi- 
dent of the association. Efforts are being made to obtain federal 
funds for the work. In recent years beach erosion has become 
so pronounced as to endanger the existence of the site. Until 
early in 1865, when it fell after a terrific naval bombardment 
and assault, Fort Fisher guarded the approach to Wilmington, 
the last Confederate port to be closed by the United States 
blockading forces. 


Prof. J. G. deR. Hamilton was designated by Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus as the North Carolina delegate to the Daniel Boone 
Bicentennial celebration held in Kentucky in September under 
the auspices of the Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission. 


The Alexander Martin chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which Mrs. J. S. Welborn of High Point is regent, 
has presented to the North Carolina Historical Commission a 
bound volume of three hundred fourteen pages of typewritten 
abstracts, “North Carolina Tombstone Records,” compiled by 
Mrs. Welborn from tombstones in ninety-five cemeteries in the 


piedmont section of the State. This volume is of particular 
value, due to the fact that public record of vital statistics in 
North Carolina was not required until 1914. 


“State of Franklin Was Chapter in Expansion” is the title of 
an article by Mrs. E. T. Derieux of Raleigh in the News and Ob- 
server, August 19. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy celebrated widely 
on September 10th in chapter meetings and by radio broadcasts 
the fortieth anniversary of its organization, in pursuance of a 
proposal by Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, Historian Gen- 
eral, which was adopted by the General Convention last year. 
Mrs. W. M. Parsley of Wilmington was the founder of the North 
Carolina division of the organization. 


Noteworthy articles in recent periodicals are: George D. Har- 
mon, “The Indian Trust Funds, 1798-1865” (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, June) ; John D. P. Fuller, “The Slavery Ques- 
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tion and the Movement to Acquire Mexico” (ibid.) ; A. R. New- 
some, “Unprinted Public Archives of the Post-Colonial Period: 
Their Availability” (The American Historical Review, July) ; 
Julian P. Boyd, “John Sergeant’s Mission to Europe for the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States: 1816-1817” (The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, July) ; Wilbur H. Siebert, 
“George Washington and the Loyalists” (American Antiquarian 
Society, Proceedings, April, 1933); David D. Wallace, “Early 
South Carolina History” (Americana, Third Quarter, 1934) ; 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, “The Fame of Daniel Boone” (Register 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society, July) ; S. A. Ashe, “Lin- 
coln the Lawyer” (Tyler’s Quarterly, July); Earl J. Nelson, 
“Missouri Slavery, 1861-1865” (The Missouri Historical Review, 
July) ; Ralph M. Watts, “History of the Underground Railroad 
in Mechanicsburg” (Ohio Archzxological and Historical Quar- 
terly, July) ; Donald L. Kemmerer, “The Suffrage Franchise in 
Colonial New Jersey” (Proceedings of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, July) ; J. W. Patton, “John Belton O’Neall” (The Pro- 
ceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association, 1934) ; 
A. S. Salley, “The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina” 
(ibid.); Broadus Mitchell, “Hamilton and Jefferson Today” 
(The Virginia Quarterly Review, July) ; James Truslow Adams, 
“The Dilemma of Edmund Ruffin” (ibid.) ; Walter J. Matherly, 
“The Culture of Agriculture” (The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July); Charles B. Murphy, “Samuel J. Tilden and the Civil 
War” (ibid.) ; Chester L. Saxby, “The South Looks Back Ahead” 
(ibid.). 
Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following publi- 
cations: North Carolina History: Told by Contemporaries. Ed- 
ited by Hugh T. Lefler (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 454. $3.50); Georgia Lee Tatum, 
Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. xi, 176. $2.50); H. M. Wagstaff, 
“Minutes of the N. C. Manumission Society, 1816-1834,” The 
James Sprunt Historical Studies, XXII, Nos. 1-2 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. 230); William 
Curry Harllee, Kinfolks: A Genealogical and Biographical Rec- 
ord, Vol. I (New Orleans: Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd. 1934. Pp. 968. 
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$10 for set of three volumes) ; Letters of Members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, Vol. VII. Edited by Edmund C. Burnett (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1934. Pp. lxxvii, 
670); C. Horace Hamilton, Rural-Urban Migration in North 
Carolina, 1920 to 1930 (Raleigh: The Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Bulletin No. 295. February, 1934. Pp. 85); Dillard 
S. Gardner, “The Proposed Constitution of North Carolina. A 
Comparative Study,” Popular Government, I, No. 4, June, 1934 
(Chapel Hill: The Institute of Government. Pp. xviii, 126). 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission include 15 volumes of records 
of the Elizabeth City branch of the Bank of the State of North 
Carolina, 1836-62, presented by Rev. George F. Hill, Elizabeth 
City; 931 letters, 93 pamphlets, 16 record books of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance, 1887-1930; 10,493 letters and 
papers, 1724-1912, of the late Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire, 
presented by J. B. Cheshire, Raleigh; 251 letters, 1781-1846, of 
the James Webb Papers, presented by Miss Sarah Cheshire, Ra- 
leigh; 1,515 letters and papers, 3 volumes and 24 pamphlets, 
1771-1918, of the Thomas M. Pittman Collection, presented by 
Mrs. Thomas M. Pittman, Raleigh; 500 John Vann Papers, 1765- 
1888, presented by Mrs. Louise Vann Boone; 539 Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Papers, 1896, 1899. 
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A 


Abercromby, James, quotation from 
letter to, 266. 

A Century of Population Growth, 
mentioned, 55. 

A Complete Map of North Carolina, 
cited, 7n. 

Acts of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, Colonial Series, cited, 39n. 
Adair, James Robert, marker un- 

veiled in honor of, 323. 

Adams, James Truslow, wrote article, 
326. 

Adkins, David, emigrant, 45. 

A History of Grassy Creek Baptist 
Church, cited, l4n. 

A History of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Raiiroad, cited, 95n. 

Albemarle counties, representation of, 
258; representatives remained at 
home, 259; sent representatives to 
Assembly, 261. 

Albemarle section, victorious, 269. 

Alexander, Joseph, mentioned, 309. 

Alexander Martin Chapter, D.A.R., 
presented book 325; unveiled 
marker, 161. 

Alerander Spotswood: Governor of 
Colonial Virginia, 1710-1722, re 
viewed, 58. 

Allan, Alexr., emigrant, 53. 

“Altitudes in North Carolina,” cited, 
In. 

American and German Trading and 
Insurance Company, chartered, 31. 

American Historical Association, 
held meeting, 161. 

American Institute of Architects, 
opened exhibition, 250. 

American Legion Auxiliary, 
convention, 323. 

American Legion, 


held 


Department of 
North Carolina, held annual con- 
vention, 323. 


American Population Before the 
Federal Census of 1790, reviewed, 
55. 

An Accurate Map of North and South 
Carolina, cited, 10n. 

Anderson, Mrs. John H., editor of the 
historical department of The 
Southern Magazine, 246; issued 
Year Book, 163. 


Andrews, A. B., appointed on commit- 
tee, 159; delivered address, 161, 324. 

Andrews, Thomas, emigrant, 45. 

Andrews, T. Wingate, delivered ad- 
dress, 245. 

Andrews, W. J., elected vice presi- 
dent, 160. 

Andrews, William, emigrant, 44. 

Anthony, John, emigrant, 45. 

Anti-Prohibition Association for the 
State of North Carolina, organ- 
ized, 82. 

“Archeology and 
paper read, 245. 

“Archeology in Durham County,” 
article published, 246. 

Archeological Society of North Caro- 
lina, held meeting, 160; held 
meeting, 245. 

Archdale, John, granted privilege of 
sending representatives, 264. 

“Archibald Stobo of Carolina—Pres- 
byterianism’s Stormy-Petrel,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 252. 

Arendell, Banks, presented portrait, 
64. 

Argo, Thomas M., portrait presented, 
64. 

Arkansas Historical Review, first is- 
sue published, 322. 

Armfield, R. F., defeated, 91. 

Arnett, A. M., wrote book, 164. 

Arrington, Mrs. Katherine Pendle- 
ton, delivered address, 160; elected 
president, 160. 

“Art in North Carolina,” 
read, 160. 

Arthur, J. P., work cited, 284n. 

Ashe, Samuel A., work cited, 256n; 
wrote article, 326. 

Asheville Citizen, cited, 75n. 

A Short History of Cabarrus County 
and Concord, Yesterday and Today, 
booklet issued, 64. 

Askew, W. C., received appointment, 
249. 

A State Movement in Railroad De- 
velopment, cited, 95n. 

Atkinson, Matt, attended meeting, 88. 

Atlantic Coast Line, a loose associa- 
tion of roads, 100. 

Auldjo, Alexr., emigrant, 46. 

Auldjo, John, emigrant, 46. 

Avery, Waightstill, mentioned, 297. 


the Historian,” 


paper 
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Aycock, Charles B., portrait present- 
ed, 64. 

“Aycock: His People’s Genius,” ad- 
dress published, 63. 


B 


“Back to the Backwoods,” 
mentioned, 65. 

Badger, George E., portrait present- 
ed, 64. 

Bagge, Tragott, prominent merchant, 
176. 

Bailey, C. J., attended meeting, 88. 

Bailey, J. W., delivered address, 324. 

Bain, E. B., deposited newspapers, 66. 

Bain, William, emigrant, 135. 

Baker, Ashby L., appointed on com- 
mittee, 159. 

Baker, David, mentioned, 302. 

Ball, W. S., denounced the decision of 
the executive committee, 83. 

Ball, W. W., wrote article, 65. 

Baltimore Steam Packet, joined the 
fund, 110. 

Bands, Mary, emigrant, 43. 

Bank of Cape Fear, minute books re- 
ceived at Duke, 162. 

Baptist State Convention, took stand 
for state prohibition, 73. 

Barbee, David Rankin, wrote article, 
165, 252. 


article 


Barden, Graham A., delivered ad- 
dress, 324. 
Barker, Thomas, represented the 


northern counties in London, 264. 
Barnes, Gilbert N., The Anti-Slavery 
Crusade, 1830-1844, received, 164. 
Barnett, Robert, awarded Rhodes 

scholarship, 162. 
Batty, Eliza, emigrant, 45. 
Battle, Kemp D., delivered address, 63. 


Battle, Richard H., portrait pre 
sented, 64. 
Bauerlein, George, taught at State 


College, 248. 
Beaton, David, and family, emigrants, 
53. 
Beaver, Kings and Cabins, received, 
65; reviewed, 153. 

Beck’s Church, monument over grave 
of Peter Hedrick unveiled at, 65. 
Belk, Mrs. W. H., delivered address, 

249; elected state regent, 245. 
Belton, Janet, emigrant, 43. 
Bemis, Samuel Flagg, wrote article, 
165. 
Bennett, Risden Tyler, portrait pre- 
sented to the Supreme court, 62. 
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Bentonville, historical celebration on 
battlefield of, 248. 

Beveridge and the Progressive Era, 
reviewed, 318. 

Biggs, Jeannette, presided at the ex- 
ercises, 248. 

Bignell, Jane, emigrant, 45. 

Biographical History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 18n. 

Birds of the South: Permanent and 
Winter Birds Commonly Found in 
Gardens, Fields, and Woods, is- 
sued, 164. 

Black, Donald, and family, emigrants, 
141. 

Blackburn, Benjamin, emigrant, 41. 

Blackett, Tobiah, emigrant, 43. 

Blair, William A., wrote pamphlets, 
250. 

Blakswik, James, 
grants, 42. 

Bland, Otis L., delivered address, 324. 

Blythe, John, emigrant, 47. 

Board of Trade, advised the disal- 
lowance of the quitrent law, 263. 
Boner, John Henry, article about, 

324. 

Bonham, M. L., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Bonn, Jacob, took Dr. Kalberlahn’s 
place, 177. 

Borough towns, had representation, 
258. 

Bowers, Claude G., Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era, reviewed, 318. 

Bowie, Ann, emigrant, 45. 

Boyd, Andrew J., lawyer of Went- 
worth, 190. 

Boyd, James E., made speech, 82. 

Boyd, Julian P., wrote article, 326. 

Boyd, W. K., on leave of absence, 249. 

Brown, Frank C., elected secretary, 
160. 

Brown, J. Fuller, presented collec- 
tion, 284n. 

Brown, John, emigrant, 43. 

Brown, John, statements about, 284. 

Brown, Mrs. Peyton J., sang songs, 
160. 

Buchanan, Archibald, letter from, 129. 

Buck, John E., map cited, 1n. 

Buges, James, emigrant, 50. 

Bulfinch, S. G., dedicated volume of 
poems, 119. 

Bulletin of the Arch@ological So- 
ciety of North Carolina, issued, 246. 

Buncombe County, organized, 285. 

Burgess J. S., printed The Rose-Bud 
or Youth's Gazette, 121. 

Burke County, organized, 285. 


and family, emi- 














Burnett, Edmund C., edited book, re- 
ceived, 327. 

Butler, John, and family, emigrants, 
44. 


Cc 
Caldwell, Wallace E., elected presi- 
dent 63; president, 246; read 


paper, 245; to read paper, 161. 
Calewell, Danl., emigrant, 53. 
Cameron, Allan, emigrant, 54. 
Cameron, Angus, and family, 

grants, 54. 

Campbell, Archibald, and family, em- 
igrants, 142. 

Campbell, Colin, emigrant, 41. 

Campbell, Danl., emigrant, 53. 

Campbell, Donald, and family, emi- 
grants, 137. 

Campbell, Ronald, letter from, 129. 

Campbell, William, and family, emi- 
grants, 138. 

Canby, E. R. S., wrote relative to 
those disqualified for office, 278. 
Canfield, Mary Grace, wrote article, 

162. 

Cannon, Mrs. C. A,, 
president, 160. 

Cape Fear, Yadkin and Pee Dee Rail- 
road Company, incorporated, 205. 
Carmichael, Archibald, and family, 

emigrants, 141. 

Carmichael, Dugald, and family, em- 
igrants, 140. 

Carmichael, Evan, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

Carolina Central Railroad, joined the 
fund, 110. 

Carolina Watchman, cited, 74n. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., wrote pam- 
phliet, 247. 

Carroll, E. M., attended meeting, 161; 
teaching in summer school, 248. 
Carter, Jesse, used jersey to bring 

children to town, 186. 

Cashwell, Mrs. H. M., delivered ad- 
dress, 251. 

Catalogue North Carolina Room of 
the Confederate Museum, booklet 
issued, 63. 

Catanoch, John, 
grants, 131. 

Centennial History of the South 
Carolina Railroad, cited, 34n. 

Chamberlain, John, Farewell to Re- 
form, reviewed, 318. 

Chamberlaine, W. W.., 
urer, 110. 

Chapman, Henry, emigrant, 41. 


emi- 


elected vice 


and family, emi- 


made _ treas- 
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Charleston Business on the Eve of 
the American Revolution, re 
viewed, 242. 

Charleston City Gazette, cited, 22n. 

Charleston Mercury, cited, 29n. 

Charleston: The Place and the Peo- 
ple, cited, 116n. 

Charlotte Democrat, cited, 79n. 

Charlotte Journal, received at Duke, 
162. 

Charlotte Observer, cited, 79n. 

Charlton, Robert M., contributed ar- 
ticle, 123; contributed to magazine, 
124. 

Chatham Railroad Company, 
sold, 103. 

Chatham Record, cited, 82n. 

Cherokee Indians, relinquished land, 
284. 

Cheshire, Joseph Blount, papers pre 
sented, 327. 

Cheshire, Joseph B., Jr., presented 
portrait, 64. 

Children of the Confederacy, 
sented boulder, 62. 

Childs, St. Julien R., wrote article, 
252. 

Clark, James, emigrant, 43. 

Clark, Walter, work cited, 260n. 

Clark, W. A., work cited, 23n. 

Clarkson, Heriot, delivered address, 
161. 

Clayton, Lambert, mentioned, 298. 

Cleveland, Benjamin, in Battle of 
Kings Mountain, 64. 

Cleveland County, gave wet major- 
ity, 85. 

Clewell, J. H., work cited, 167n. 

Clontz, F. W., reviewed, Alerander 
Spotswood: Governor of Colonial 
Virginia, 1710-1722, 58. 

Cochran, Wm., mentioned, 306. 

Coe, Joffre L., read paper, 246. 

Coffey, Mrs. J. H., secretary, 64. 

Colburn, Burnham S&., elected Gov- 
ernor General, 62; elected vice 
president, 63; meeting held at 
home of, 63; vice president, 246. 

Cole, Arthur Charles, The Irrepres- 


bonds 


pre- 


sible Conflict, 1850-1865, received, 
253. 

Coleman, Christopher B., wrote ar- 
ticle, 166. 


Colton, Simeon, employed as agent, 
206; sketch of, 206. 

Commission on National 
Survey, appointed, 163. 

Commissioners of the customs in 
Scotland, letter from, 51. 


Archives 
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Confederate Museum, issued book- 
let, 63. 

Confederate Memorial Day, observed, 
249. 

Connor, R. D. W., delivered address, 
246; teaching in summer school, 
248; work cited, 284n; wrote ar- 
ticle, 252. 


Contributions to Religion, cited, 120n. 


Cooper, John D., elected vice presi- 
dent, 250. 

Cooper, L. N., called convention to 
order, 82. 

Cooper, Mrs. Sydney P., accepted tab- 
let, 64; delivered address, 63, 245, 
247. 

Cooper, T. N., attended meeting, 88. 

Cooper, T. M., chairman, 83. 

Corbin Street School, Concord, issued 
booklet, 64. 

Corporate History of the Seaboard 
Air Line Company, cited, 94n. 

Cotterill, R. S., wrote article, 165. 

Courtenay, W. A., purchased road, 
109. 

Covington, John B., purchased land 
of Indians, 21; signed written 
agreement, 21. 

Cox, W. R., made speeches, 92. 

Craig, Alberta Ratliffe, article, Old 
Wentworth Sketches, 185-204; 
birth, 185. 

Craven, W. F., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Crittenden, C. C., reviewed Charles- 
ton Business on the Eve of the 
American Revolution, 242; Lord 
Loudoun in North America, 56. 

Crittenden, Ethel T., elected vice 
president, 159. 

Cunningham, John, commissioner for 
State, 23. 

Currie, Catherine, emigrant, 143. 

Cutler, Addison T., wrote article, 166. 


D 


Dabzall, Willson, emigrant, 46. 
Daily Review, cited, 74n. 


Dalrymple, Jno., and family, emi- 
grants, 49. 

Dale, W. T., received appointment 
250. 


Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, plans celebration, 247; cele- 
bration held, 325. 

Daniels, Frank, presented portrait, 
64. 

Daniels, 


Jonathan, announced re- 


ward, 160. 
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Daniels, Melvin R., delivered, 324. 

Darby, John, emigrant, 44, 

Darst, Thomas C., delivered sermon, 
324. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Bloomsbury Chapter, unveiled 
marker, 63; unveiled boulder, 63; 
unveiled bronze tablets, 64. 

Davidson, John, mentioned, 304. 

Davidson, Philip G., wrote article, 
252. 

Davis, C. W., received appointment, 
249. 

Davis, Margaret, wrote article, 252. 

DeBow’'s Review, cited, 30n. 

Dee, Robert, emigrant, 46. 

DeHart family, held family reunion, 
64. 

Delancy, Michael, emigrant, 45. 

Delius, Edward, organized company, 
31. 

DeMond, R. O., received appointment, 
250. 

Denman, Clarence Phillips, The Se- 
cession Movement in Alabama, re- 
ceived, 253. 

Derieux, Mrs. E. T., wrote newspaper 
article, 325. 

Detlaf, John, and family, emigrants, 
44. 

Devereaux, L. P., attended meeting, 
88. 

Dexter, Franklin B., compiled data, 
55. 

Dick, R. P., denounced the decision 
of the executive committee, 83. 
“Dictatorship in Hispanic America,” 

paper read, 161. 

Disloyalty in the Confederacy, re 
ceived, 326. 

Dobbs, Arthur, arrived in North Caro- 
lina, 269; dissolved General As- 
sembly, 261. 

Dockery, Alfred, nominated govern- 
nor, 272. 

Dockery, Oliver H., 
Congress, 89. 

Dodd, William E., attended dinner, 
247. 

Dodson, 
wood: 


nominated for 


Leonidas, Alerander Spots- 

Governor of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, 1710-1722, reviewed, 58. 

Dodson Ramseur Chapter, U.D.C., 
presented pageant, 162. 

Donaldson’s Tavern, boulder un- 
veiled on site of, 63. 

Dortch, Elizabeth, elected treasurer, 
160. 

Douglas, Alexander, emigrant, 47. 

Douglas, John, emigrant, 48. 














“Douglas’ Place in American His- 
tory,” article mentioned, 165. 

Downs, R. B., delivered address, 250; 
presided at meeting, 250. 

Downy, Christian, emigrant, 139. 
Dromgoole, G. C., business corre 
spondence received at Duke, 162. 
“Dudley Families of Virginia, North 

Carolina, and Other Southern 
States,” article mentioned, 165. 
Duff, John, emigrant, 50. 
Duke University Library, report of 
mentioned, 161. 
Duncan, James, 
grants, 132. 
Durham, Plato, led onslaught against 
partisanship, 280. 
Durmmond, John, emigrant, 48. 
Dusinbery, Samuel, mentioned, 294. 
Dyer, Joseph, emigrant, 46. 


and family, emi- 


E 


Eagan, Julia Goode, The Prophet of 
Zion-Parnassus: Samuel Eusebius 
McCorkle, received, 253. 

Earle, J. B., purchased lots, 27. 

“Early South Carolina History,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 326. 

Earning Power of Railroads, cited, 
95n. 

East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railroad, purchased a road, 111. 
Easter Fair, Memoir of Doctor Gil- 

man, cited, 116n. 

Easter in Salem, published, 250. 

Eastwood, Sarah, emigrant, 46. 

Eaton, William, cited as interpreter, 
11. 

Eckles, John, emigrant, 50. 

Eckles, Wm., emigrant, 50. 

Economic Bases of Disunion in 
South Carolina, cited, 31n. 

Edgefield Advertiser, cited, 21n. 

Edward, Jane, emigrant, 43. 

Edward, John, emigrant, 43. 

Eglin, Stephen, emigrant, 46, 

Ehringhaus, J. C. B., elected honor- 
ary president, 160; delivered ad- 
dress, 249, 251, 324. 

Eldridge, T. B., elected secretary, 75. 

Elizabeth City branch of the Bank of 
the State of North Carolina, rec- 
ords presented, 327. 


Ellett, Elizabeth F., contributed ar- 


ticles, 123. 

Ellington, Richard, Sr., operated to 
bacco factory, 191. 

Emerson, 
124. 


Ralph Waldo, discussed, 
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“Exploding Agricultural Myths: Com- 
paring Farm Prosperity South and 
West,” article mentioned, 252. 

Erwin, William, mentioned, 304. 

Etheridge, R. Bruce, on commission, 
164, 

Evans, Benjamin, emigrant, 45. 

“Expansion in West Florida, 
1779,” article mentioned, 252. 


1770- 


F 


Facsimile of the Olive Branch Peti- 
tion, 8 July, 1775, copy received, 
252. 

Fair, Carolina, agreement signed in 
behalf of, 21. 

Fair, John H., agreement signed in 
behalf of, 21. 

Farewell to Reform, reviewed, 318. 

Farmer and the Mechanic, cited, 85n. 

Fayetteville Observer, received at 
Duke, 162. 

Fearing, D. B., chairman of Dare 
County Homecoming Committee, 
324. 

“Federal Management in the South, 
1789-1825,” article mentioned, 165. 

Ferguson, John, emigrant, 53. 

Finley, T. B., related the history of 
Rendezvous Mountain, 64. 

First Presbyterian Church, States- 
ville, marker unveiled at, 249. 

Flatt, James, emigrant, 47. 


Fletcher, Angus, and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 

Foerster, A. P.. received appoint- 
ment, 250. 

Folk, George N., nominated for Su- 


preme Court, 89. 


Foltz, Henry W., collection acces- 
sioned, 246. 
Foreman, Grant, Indian Removal: 


The Emigration of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes of Indians, reviewed, 
155. 

Forster, Anthony M., died, 116. 

Forster, John, emigrant, 44. 

Forsyth, Bezabeer, emigrant, 46. 

Fort Fisher Memorial Association, 
organized, 324. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan, delivered address, 
159, 

Fries, Adelaide L., appointed on com- 
mittee, 159; work cited, 171n. 

Fuller, John D. P., wrote article, 
325. 


G 


Galbreath, Angus, and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 
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Galphin, W. Freeman, Pioneering for 
Peace: A Study of American Peace 
Efforts to 1846, received, 165. 

Gardner, Dillard S., book received, 
327. 

General Assembly, had power to erect 
towns and counties, 270; passed 
currency act, 262; passed quitrent 
law, 262; passed representation bill, 
260. 

“General Sales and Turnover Taxes 
—Present Legislative Status,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 165. 


General Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, elected governor gen- 
eral, 62. 


“George Washington and the Loyal- 
ists,” article mentioned, 326. 
Georgia Courier, cited, 27n. 


Gilman, Samuel, death, 120; mar- 
ried, 116. 

Gilchrist, John, and family, emi- 
grants, 54. 

Gilks, Edward, emigrant, 44. 

Goldsboro Messenger, cited, 80n. 

Goodloe, Daniel R., expected the 
worst, 279. 

Gordon, William, and family, emi- 


grants, 130. 

Gould, Miss H. F., contributed ar- 
ticles, 123. 

Grafton, John, emigrant, 43. 
Graham, Frank P., delivered ad- 
dress, 251; elected president, 159. 
Graham, Mary, appointed on commit- 

tee, 159. 

Grant, George, and family, emigrants, 
134. 

Granville County, altitudes in, 1, 2; 
counties formed from, 3; creeks in, 
2; gold mining in, 8; Indian tribes 
in, 9, 10, 11; river drainage sys- 
tem in, 2; temperatures in, 6; 
towns in, 19; types of soil in, 4; 
wild life in, 7. 

“‘Great Dismal’ 
mentioned, 252. 

Green, Fletcher M., reviewed, Beaver, 
Kings, and Cabins. 153; reviewed, 
Indian Removal: The Emigration 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians, 155. 

Green, Mrs. Charlotte Hilton, wrote 
book, 164. 

Greene, Everts B., American Popula- 
tion Before the Federal Census of 
1790, reviewed, 55. 

Greene, L., wrote concerning disabil- 
ities, 276. 


Pictures,” article 
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Greenlees, John, and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

Greenville Mountaineer, cited, 20n. 

Greer, J. G., elected vice president, 
160. 

Grice, George W., began buying 
stock, 101. 

Gudger, H. A., elected president, 75. 

Guide to the Materials for American 
History, to 1733, in the Public Rec- 
ord Office of Great Britain, cited, 
39n. 

Gun, Donald, and family, emigrants, 
135. 


H 
Hale, O. J., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 
Hall, A. R., received appointment, 
249. 


Hall, Frank, installed telephone sys- 
tem, 190. 

Hall, James, operated store, 190. 

Hall, S. O., popular minister, 193. 

Hamburg: An Experiment in Town 
Promotion, article by Rosser H. 
Taylor, 20-38. 

Hamburg, efforts to establish foreign 
trade, 31. 

Hamburg Gazette, cited, 30n. 

Hamburg, race riot in, 35. 

Hamburg Republican, cited, 30n. 

Hamburg, sale of lots in, 26; trading 
in, 28. 

“Hamilton and Jefferson Today,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 326. 

Hamilton, C. Horace, Bulletin re 
ceived, 327. 

Hamilton, J. G. deR., appointed del- 
egate, 325; delivered address, 250. 
Hamilton, W. B., received appoint- 

ment, 250. 

Hamlin, C. H., Lobbyists and Lobby- 
ing in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture: A Study in Pressure Politics, 
received, 165. 

Hampton, Andrew, presented bill, 11. 

Hampton, S., elected secretary, 75. 

Handbook of American Indians, cited, 
10n. 

Harllee, William Curry, book re- 
ceived, 326; delivered address, 323. 

Harmon, George D., wrote article, 
325. 

Harrington, Virginia D., American 
Population Before the Federal Cen- 
sus of 1790, reviewed, 55. 

Harris, Joseph A., secured injunction, 
107. 

















Harrisburg, earliest town in Gran- 
ville, 19. 

Harrison, C. W., received appoint- 
ment, 249. 

Harrison, Jesse, letters received at 
Duke, 162. 

Harrison, Thomas P., elected vice 


president, 160. 

Hart, A. J., president, 64. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, wrote article 
for magazine, 125. 

Hay, Thomas Robson, reviewed Rob- 
ert E. Lee: A Biography, 239. 

Haywood County, gave majority for 
prohibition, 85. 

Haywood, Ernest, presented portrait, 
64. 

Haywood, John, mentioned, 313. 

Haywood, Marshall De Lancey, died, 
65. 

Heckman, O. §&., 
ment, 249. 

Heinzerling, Sarah A., wrote poems, 
247. 

Heitman, Mary J., wrote article, 162. 

Helen Courtenay's Promise, cited, 
120n. 

Heller, C. B., deposited papers, 66. 

Henderson Tribune, received at 
Duke, 162. 

Hendry, Neil, emigrant, 143. 

Henry, David, mentioned, 295. 

Herndon, Dallas T., editor of Arkan- 
sas Historical Review, 322. 

Hicks, A. A., delivered address, 249. 

Hill, John Sprunt, wrote article, 165. 

Hinton, John, pre- Revolutionary 
home, marker unveiled at site of, 
63. 

“Hinton Rowan Helper,” article men- 
tioned, 165. 

“Hinton Rowan Helper’s Mendacity,” 
article mentioned, 252. 

Hinsdale, John W., delivered ad- 
dress, 63. 

Historic American Buildings Survey 
in North Carolina, completed, 322; 
list of buildings included in, 322. 

Historic New Bern, Guide Book, pub- 
lished, 247. 

Historic Virginia Caverns, compiling 
list of autographs of soldiers, 163. 
History of Carolina, containing the 
Exact Description and Natural His- 

tory of That Country, cited, 7n. 

History of Edgefield County, cited, 
29n. 

History of North Carolina, 

256n. 


received appoint- 


cited, 
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History of the Colony and Ancient 
Dominion of Virginia, cited, 15n. 
“History of the Coming of the Mis- 
souri Synod into Carolina,” article 

mentioned, 252. 
“History of the Underground Rail- 


road in Mechanicsburg,” article 
mentioned, 326. 
History of Transportation in the 


Eastern Cotton Belt, cited, 24n. 
History of Wachovia, cited, 167n. 
— S. H., Jr., delivered address, 
Hogg, John, mentioned, 312. 
Holden, W. W., denounced the deci- 

sion of the executive committee, 

83; expressed willingness to hold 

reconstruction, 274. 

Holder, Edward M., article, Social 
Life of the Early Moravians in 
North Carolina, 167-184. 

Holding, J. Newton, portrait pre- 
sented, 64. 

Holland, James, mentioned, 295. 

Hoole, William Stanley, article, The 
Gilmans and the Southern Rose, 
116-128. 

Houseman, Henry, emigrant, 46. 

Howard, Caroline, married, 116. 

Howard, C. M., held revival, 193. 

Howell, Andrew J., president of the 
Fort Fisher Memorial Association, 
325. 

Howie, Robt., emigrant, 52. 

Howitt, Mary, contributed to mag- 
azine, 124, 

Hubbell, Jay B., read paper, 160. 

Hugh Swinton Legare: A Charleston 
Intellectual, by Linda Rhea, re- 
ceived, 164. 

Hughes, Petter, mentioned, 301. 

Human Geography of the South, 
awarded prize, 160. 

Human Life, a poem, delivered at 
Harvard, 116. 

Hunt, W. A., elected president, 250. 

Hunter, Abram, emigrant, 51. 

Hunter, Charles N., elected secretary, 
75. 

Hurley, James F., The Prophet of 
Zion-Parnassus;: Samuel Eusebius 
McCorkle, received, 253. 

Huske, Marion, delivered sermon, 64. 

Hyndman, Andw., and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

I 


Indian Removal: The Emigration of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians, reviewed, 155. 
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“Indian Slavery in the Carolina Re 
gion,” paper read, 245. 

Iredell, James, correspondence, re- 
ceived at Duke, 162; portrait pre- 
sented, 161. 

Iron Ores of North Carolina, cited, 
8n. 

J 


“Jackson, Buchanan, and the ‘Corrupt 
Bargain’ Calumny,” article men- 
tioned, 165. 

Jamaison, James, emigrant, 48. 

James, Marquis, They Had Their 
Hour, received, 165. 

Jamestown, tablet unveiled at, 245. 

Jarvis, T. J., prohibition in message 
to Assembly, 77. 

Jeffress, E. B., on commission, 164. 

Jenkins, D. A., denounced the deci- 
sion of the executive committee, 83. 

Jennerjohn, H. L., deposited minute 
book, 66. 

Jennings, Jesse D., wrote article, 246. 

“Jesse Holmes, The Fool Killer,” 
paper read, 160. 

“John Belton O'Neall,” article men- 
tioned, 326. 

John Brown's Journal of Travel in 
Western North Carolina in 1795, 
document, edited by A. R. New- 
some, 284-313. 

John Penn Chapter, D. A. R., un- 
veiled tablet, 248. 

“John Sergeant’s Mission to Europe 
for the Second Bank of the United 


States: 1816-1817,” article men- 
tioned, 326. 
Johnson, Andrew, his government 


overturned, 274; his policy towards 
the South, 271. 

Johnson, Cecil, wrote article, 252. 

Johnson, Charles E., elected secre- 
tary, 160. 

Johnson, Guy B., elected secretary, 
63; secretary, 246. 

Johnson, William, defeated, 81n. 

Johnston, Gabriel, quoted on repre- 
sentation, 266; succeeded Burring- 
ton, 256. 

Johnston, Julius, joined firm, 190. 

Johnston, Martha Bethell, married, 
185. 

Johnston, Pinkney, joined firm, 190. 

Johnston, William, attended meet- 
ing, 88; made chairman, 89. 

Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, circularizing 
business establishments, 251; spon- 

soring federal project, 163. 
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“Jonah in the Bible Country,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 65. 

Jones, John Paul, tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 246. 

Jones, Willie, tablet unveiled in honor 
of, 246. 

Journal and Sentinel, published his- 
torical edition, 251. 


Judah, Charles Burnet, Jr. The 
North American Fisheries and 
British Policy in 1713, received, 


165. 
Judd, Neil M., delivered address, 63. 
Junior American Legion Auxiliary, 
presented memorial boulder, 62. 


K 


Keeble, C. G., appointed on commit- 
tee, 159. 

Kell, Thos., mentioned, 303. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, wrote article, 
326. 

Kelso, Elizabeth, emigrant, 143. 

Kemmerer, Donald L., wrote article, 
326. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B., reviewed, 
Salt As a Factor in the Confed- 
eracy, 314; teaching in the summer 
school, 248. 

Kennburgh, James, emigrant, 50. 

Kennburgh, John, emigrant, 50. 

Kenneday, Mary, emigrant, 43. 

Kenneday, William, emigrant, 46. 

Kerr, John H., delivered address, 247. 

Kinfolks: A Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, book received, 
326; mentioned, 323. 

Kinston Journal, cited, 80n. 

Kirby, J. Howard, elected chaplain, 
251. 

“Kitchen Physick: Medical and Sur- 
gical Care of Slaves on an Light- 
eenth Century Rice Plantation,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 252. 

Knight, Robt., emigrant, 41. 

Kuhlman, A. F., delivered address, 
250. 

L 

“Labor Helps Itself: A Case History,” 
article mentioned, 65. 

“Lafayette’s Fourth Visit to United 
States,” article published, 162. 

Lamar, Charles, organized company, 
31. 

Landmarks of Charleston, cited, 116n. 

Lanning, J. T., engaged in research, 
249. 














Laprade, W. T., delivered address, 
250. 

Lathan, Robert, delivered address, 
159. 


Law, P. R., product of Wentworth, 
194. 

Lee, Mary Elizabeth, contributed ar- 
ticles, 123; contributed to maga- 
zine, 124. 

Lefier, Hugh T., book received, 326. 

Lenoir, William, mentioned, 298, 310. 

Leonard, J. C., delivered address, 65. 

Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, published, 
126. 

Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, book received, 327. 

L’Fabuere, Rachael, emigrant, 45. 

Life and Correspondence of James 
Tredell, cited, 19n. 

Life, Letters, and Speeches of James 
Louis Petigru, cited, 116n. 

Lincoln County, organized, 285. 

“Lincoln the Lawyer,” article men- 
tioned, 326. 

Lingle, Thomas W., 
committee, 159. 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, memo- 

rialized the legislature, 72. 

Liquor League Association, 
ized, 82. 

Little Ad, received at Duke, 162. 

Livingstone, John A., delivered ad- 
dress, 62. 

Llewellyn, “Honest Jack,” register of 
deeds, 192. 

Lobbyists and Lobbying in the North 
Carolina Legislature: A Study in 
Pressure Politics, by C. H. Hamlin, 
received, 165. 

“Located Georgia Imprints of the 
Eighteenth Century not in the De 


appointed on 


organ- 


Renne Catalogue,” article men- 
tioned, 252. 
London, Lawrence F., article, The 


Representation Controversy in 
Colonial North Carolina, 255-270; 
read paper, 159. 

London, Mrs. H. M., elected vice pres- 
ident, 160. 

Long, T. W. M., 
247. 

Lonn, Ella, Salt As a Factor in the 
Confederacy, received, 165;  re- 
viewed, 314. 

Lord Loudoun in North America, re- 
viewed, 56. 

Love's Progress; or 
published, 126. 
Luthin, R. H., received appointment, 
249. 


delivered address, 


Ruth Raymond, 
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Lyman, Bishop, elected vice presi- 
dent, 75. 

Lynah, Mary-Elizabeth, wrote article, 
252. 

Lyon, Math, and family, emigrants, 
50. 


Mac 


MacDowell, John, 
vians, 175, 182. 

MaclIntire, Donald, and family, emi- 
grants, 138. 

Mackay, Aeneas, emigrant, 136. 

Mackenzie, John, emigrant, 47. 

Macklin, John, emigrant, 42. 

Macklin, Mary, emigrant, 42. 

MacNichol, Donald, and family, emi- 
grants, 138. 

MacRae, J. C., defended the bill, 106. 


opinion of Mora- 


Mc 


McAden, Hugh, visited Granville, 14. 

McAlister, Coll., emigrant, 143. 

McAlister, Mary, emigrant, 143. 

McAllum, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 


McArthur, Peter, and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

McBeath, John, and family, emi- 
grants, 132. 


McBride, Alex., emigrant, 50. 
McBride, Archd., emigrant, 49. 
McBride, Eliz., emigrant, 49. 
McBride, Jas., emigrant, 49. 
McBride, Jenny, emigrant, 49. 
McCain, W. D., received appointment, 
249. 
McCallum, Duncan, emigrant, 141. 
McClure, Hugh, mentioned, 297. 
McClure, James, mentioned, 303. 
McCole, David, emigrant, 141. 


McCole, Donald, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

McCole, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

McCole, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

McCole, Dugal, and family, emi- 
grants, 139. 


McCole, John, and family, emigrants, 
139. 

McCormick, John, kept tavern, 287. 

McCoy, John, mentioned, 296. 

McCrackin, David, mentioned, 303. 

McCuiston, Mrs. Robert A., secretary, 
246. 

McDonald, Christy, emigrant, 141. 

McDonald, Donald, and family, emi- 

grants, 132. 
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McDonald, Eliz., emigrant, 132. 

Mcdonald, Hector, and family, emi- 
grants, 133. 

McDonald, William, and family, emi- 
grants, 133. 

McDenald, William, and family, emi- 
grants, 142. 

McDowell, Joseph, mentioned, 295, 
304, 305. 

McDuffie, George, made address, 36. 

McEachern, Mary, deposited papers, 
66. 

McFarlane, Dond., and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 

Mcfarlane, Walter, emigrant, 51. 

McGuire, Peter S., article, The Sea- 
Loard Air Line, 94-115. 

McInish, Malcolm, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

McIntire, Ann, emigrant, 139. 

McIntire, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 141. 

McIntire, Gilbert, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

McIntire, John, and family, emi- 
grants, 139, 140. 

McIntyre, Donald, and family, emi- 


grants, 52. 

McIntyre, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 

McIntyre. John, and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 


McKay, Dond., emigrant, 53. 

McKay, George, and family, emi- 
grants, 135. 

McKay, James, and family, emi- 
grants, 138. 

McKay, William, and family, emi- 
grants, 130, 134. 

McKenzie, Gilbert, and family, emi- 
grants, 143. 

McKenzie, Martha, emigrant, 50. 

McKichan, Rob., and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

McKimmon, Jane S., read paper, 159. 

McLaren, Donald, emigrant, 141. 

McLaren, Duncan, emigrant, 141. 

McLaren, Lachlan, emigrant, 141. 

McLarine, Lawrine, emigrant, 141. 

McLean, Mrs. N. A., delivered ad- 
dress, 323. 

McLeod, Aeneas, and family, emi- 
grants, 136. 

McLeod, Willm., and family, emi- 
grants, 137. 

McMiken, Janet, emigrant, 49. 

McMillan, Archd., and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 
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McMillan, Archd., emigrant, 143. 

McMillan, Iver, and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

— R. L., delivered address, 
249. 

McMullan, Malm., and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

McMurchie, Archd., emigrant, 143. 

McMurchie, Elizabeth, emigrant, 143. 

McMurchie, Hugh, emigrant, 143. 

McMurchie, Mary, emigrant, 143. 

MecMurchie, Patrick, emigrant, 143. 

McMurchie, Robert, emigrant, 143. 

McMurchy, Elizabeth, emigrant, 143. 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C., wrote article, 
252. 

McNabb, John, and family, emigrants, 
50. 

McNabb, Tebby, emigrant, 50. 

McNicol, Angus, and family, emi- 
grants, 139. 

MeNicol, John, emigrant, 51. 

McNicol, Robt., and family, emi- 
grants, 51. 

MeNeil, Neil, and family, emigrants, 
54. 

MeNeill, George R., assisted in In- 
stitute, 202. 

McPherson, Malcolm, and _ family, 
emigrants, 52. 

McQuiston, Jno., emigrant, 49. 

McRay, Wm., and family, emigrants, 
137. 

McRob, Duncan, emigrant, 143. 

McVane, Katherine, and family, emi- 
grants, 139. 

MeVey, Doug., emigrant, 50. 

MeVicar, John, emigrant, 143. 


M 


Macon and Brunswick, sold, 111. 

Madison County, gave wet majority, 
85. 

Maherrins, in Granville, 10. 

Mann, Julian S., deposited papers, 66. 

Manning, J. E., elected vice presi- 
dent, 75. 

Manual of Investments, Railroad Se- 
curities, cited, 95n, 

Map of Warren, Vance, Franklin, and 
Granville, cited, 8n. 

Marsh, M. R., conducting survey of 
historic buildings, 162; directed 
Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey, 322; in charge of survey, 250. 

Marshal, David, and family, emi- 
grants, 42. 
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Marshall, Frederick, quoted, 183. 
Marshall, John, emigrant, 48. 
Martin, Josiah, remarked on settlers 
in Granville, 16. 
Martineau, Harriet, 
ticles, 123. 
Maskal, Henry, emigrant, 41. 


contributed ar- 


Matherly, Walter J., wrote article, 
326. 
Matheson, Hugh, and family, emi- 


grants, 133. 
Matheson, Jos., emigrant, 49. 
Maxwell, Robt., emigrants, 46. 
Mayflower Society Cup, established, 
62. 
Mebane, Frank Carter, a prodigy, 195. 
Mebane, W. N., Wentworth owes 
thanks for Seminary, 194. 
Mechlin, Lelia, read paper, 160. 


Mecklenburg Jeffersonian, received 
at Duke, 162. 

Memorial History of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, cited, 20n. 

Menzies, Mary, emigrant, 51. 

Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and 


Clark, received, 253. 

Merrimon, A. S., made speech, 75; 
portrait presented, 64. 

Methodist Church, for state prohibi- 
tion, 73. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
passed resolution to petition the 
legislature, 72. 

Miles, Nelson A., his opinion of the 
disunion element controlling the 
government, 276. 

Miller, Cornelius, popular minister, 
193. 

Miller, Mack, wrote article, 65. 

Mills, Elizabeth, emigrant, 48. 

Milton, George Fort, wrote article, 
165. 

Minerals and Mineral Localities of 
North Carolina, 8n. 

Miner’s and Farmer's Journal, re 
ceived at Duke, 162. 

Mining in Granville, 8, 9. 

Minor, J. B., operated store, 190. 

Minutes of the North Carolina Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. cited, 74n. 

“Minutes of the N. C. Manumission 
Society, 1816-1834,” received, 326. 

Minutes of the N. C. Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
cited, 74n. 

“Missouri Slavery, 1861-1865,” article 
mentioned, 326. 

Mitchell, Broadus, wrote article, 326. 
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Mitchell County, gave wet majority, 
85. 
Mitchell, John G., operated store, 191. 
Mitchell, Robt., and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 
Mitchell, William, emigrant, 48. 
Moffatt, Josiah, wrote article, 252. 
a Penina, contributed articles, 
Monody on the Victims of the Suffer- 
ers by the Late Conflagration in the 
City of Richmond, published, 116. 
— Hugh, and family, emigrants, 
Monro, Willm., and 
grants, 135. 
Moore, Alfred, portrait presented, 161. 
Moravians, choir system, 168. 
Moravian Manual, cited, 171n. 
Morgan, George, and family, 
grants, 135. 
Morgan, J. L., had charge of exer- 
cises, 322. 
Morison, Alexr., 
grants, 135. 
Mott, J. J., predicted the future, 83. 
Muldrow, Edna, wrote article, 65. 


family, emi- 


emi- 


and family, emi- 


Murchie, Finlay, and family, emi- 
grants, 142. 

Murphy, Charles B., wrote article, 
326. 


N 


Nansemonds, near Granville, 11. 
Nelson, Earl J., wrote article, 326. 
Nelson, Jean, died, 248. 

New Bern, chosen as capital, 260; 
General Assembly met at, 257, 258, 
261. 

Newell, Hodge A., elected treasurer, 
251. 

News and Observer, cited, 75n. 

Newsome, A. R., attended meeting, 
161; broadcast historical talk, 251; 
delivered address, 64, 65, 164, 250, 
251, 323, 324; edited documents 
John Brown's Journal of Travel in 
Western North Carolina, 1795, 284- 
313; Records of Emigrants from 
England and Scotland to North 
Carolina, 1774-1775, 39-54, 129-143; 
Simon Colton’s Railroad Report, 
1840, 205-238; elected Department 
Historian, 323; elected secretary, 
159; read paper, 161; reviewed, 
American Population Before the 
Federal Census of 1790, 55; wrote 
article, 326. 

Nichols, James, emigrant, 45. 
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Nichols, Ray F., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Nixon, Herman Clarence, wrote ar- 
ticle, 252. 

Noble, M. C. S., Jr., elected vice pres- 
ident, 160. 

Norman, Caiphas, popular pastor, 192. 

“North Carolina, 1815-1835: An 
Awakening Rip Van Winkle,” ad- 
dress delivered, 65. 

“North Carolina: A Pioneer in Or- 
ganizing Farm Women,” paper 
read, 159. 

North Carolina Archeological So 
ciety, organized, 63. 

“North Carolina as an Archeological 
Field,” an address, 63; article 
published, 246. 

North Carolina Bibliography, 1931- 
1933, by Mary Lindsay Thornton, 
144-152; paper read, 159. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Alli- 
ance, records presented, 327. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
held meeting, 159, 160. 

North Carolina Geological and Eco- 
nomic Survey, cited, 1n. 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, accessions to, 66, 253, 327; 
received copy of Olive Branch Peti- 
tion, 252. 

North Carolina History: Told by 
Contemporaries, received, 326. 

North Carolina, “Petition Move 
ment,” in, 71n. 

“North Carolina Plan of Adjust- 
ment,” originated in State, 274. 
“North Carolina Poets, Past and Pres- 
ent,” article by Edward A. Oldham, 

324. 

North Carolina Presbyterian, cited, 
7T4n. 

North Carolina Prohibition Election 
of 1881 and its Aftermath, article 
by Daniel J. Whitener, 71-93. 

North Carolina radicals, advising 
radicals in Congress, 275. 

North Carolina Railroad Company 
chartered, 207; leased Richmond 
and Danville, 102. 

North Carolina settlers who em- 
barked from Port of Talmouth, 
41; settlers who embarked from 
Port of Glasgow, 48; settlers who 
embarked from Port of Greenock, 
50, 51; settlers who embarked from 
Port of Kirkaldy, 48; settlers who 
embarked from Port of Liverpool, 
43; settlers who embarked from 
Port of London, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 


46, 47; settlers whe embarked from 
the Port of Newcastle, 46. 

North Carolina Society, D. A. R., 
dedicated dormitory, 161; un- 
veiled tablets, 246. 

North Carolina Society, S. A. R., 
held meeting, 250. 

North Carolina Society, S. R., pre- 
sented portraits, 161. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
held meeting, 159, 160. 

“North Carolina Tombstone Rec- 
ords,” compiled, 325. 

North Carolina Whig, received at 
Duke, 162. 

Nunun, Hugh, mentioned, 291. 


Oo 


Oaksmith, Appleton, papers received 
at Duke, 162. 

Occaneechi Indians, in Granville, 10. 

Odum, Howard W., delivered address, 
250; read paper, 160. 

Ogier, Catherine, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Charlotte, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, George, emigrant, 41. 

Ogier, John, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Lewis, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Lucy, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Mary, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Peter, emigrant, 42. 

Ogier, Thomas, emigrant, 42. 

O’Hara, J. E., elected, 91. 

O’Hara, S. E., attended meeting, 88. 

Old Bluff Presbyterian Church, cele- 
brated anniversary, 64. 

Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
joined the fund, 110. 

Old Fort Raleigh, exercises held at, 
324. 

Old Popcastle, Its History and Mys- 
teries, cited, 13n. 

Old Wentworth Sketches, article by 
Alberta Ratliffe Craig, 185-204. 

Olive, Hubert E., elected Depart- 
ment Commander, 323. 

Omnibus Bill, accepted North Caro- 
lina, 282. 

Oracles for Youth, published, 126. 

Oracles from the Poets, published, 
126. 

Ormond, Wyriott, represented the 
northern counties in London, 264. 


P 
Pannill, John T., clerk of court, 192. 
Pargellis, Stanley McCrory, Lord 
Loudoun in North America, re 
viewed, 56. 
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Parsley, Mrs. W. M., was founder of 
North Carolina division of U. D. C., 
325. 

Partrick, Theodore, Jr., pronounced 
the invocation, 159. 

Patton, James Welch, Unionism and 
Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860- 
1869, received, 165; wrote article, 
165, 326. 

Paullin, Charles O., wrote article, 165. 

Pearsall, W. D., sought information, 
276. 

Pearson, C. C., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Pearson, James Larkin, elected vice 
president, 159. 

Peery, George C., delivered address, 
324. 

Pell, E. L., elected secretary, 75. 

Pemberton, Mrs. W. D., wrote pag- 
eant, 162. 

Pfohl, B. J., vice president, 246. 

Philips, R. E., letter from, 48, 50, 51. 

Phillips, M. Ogden, wrote article, 65. 

Picken, Wilm., and family, emigrants, 
52. 

Piedmont Railroad, constructed, 97. 

Pioneering for Peace: A Study of 
American Peace Efforts to 1848, by 
W. Freeman Galpin, received, 165. 

Pittman Collection, Thomas M., col- 
lection presented, 327. 

“Planning an Archeological Survey 
for North Carolina,” paper read, 
245. 

Poe, Clarence, wrote article, 252. 

Poems and Stories by a Mother and 
Daughter, published, 126. 

Poole, Mrs. R. H., delivered address, 
251. 

Popcastle, story of, 13. 

Posey, W. B., book received, 65. 

Pou, James H., presented portrait, 64. 

Powell, Webster, wrote article, 166. 

Powers, E. P., attended meeting, 88. 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde, presented papers, 
66. 

“Present Status of the Lost Colony 
Legend,” paper read, 245. 

“Preserving the Heritage of the 
Past,” an address, 63. 

Prohibition Convention, met, 74. 


R 


Race Element in the White Popula- 
tion of North Carolina, cited, 40n. 
Radical Disfranchisement in North 
Carolina, 1867-1868, article by Wil- 

liam A. Russ, Jr., 271-283. 


Ragsdale, Gabriel, mentioned, 304. 

Raine, John R., village doctor, 193. 

Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Rail- 
road, new name of road, 104; 
joined the fund, 110. 

Raleigh and Gaston, combination 
against, 99; joined the fund, 110. 
Raleigh Register, received at Duke, 

162. 

Ramsay, David, commissioner for 
State, 23. 

Random Recollections of a Long 
Life, cited, 20n. 

Ratchford, B. U., wrote article, 165. 

Ratliffe, Thomas Anderson, married, 
185; & Brother, operated store, 185. 

Ray, John E., elected treasurer, 75. 

Raynal, Charles E., delivered address, 
249. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
cited, 273n. 

Records of Emigrants from England 
and Scotland to North Carolina, 
1774-1775, documents edited by A. 
R. Newsome, 39-54, 129-143. 

Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, cited, 171n, 255n. 

Redd, Spott, hauled tobacco to Vir- 
ginia, 187. 

Reeves, C. W., read paper, 160. 

“Refuse Ideas and Their Disposal,” 
address delivered, 159. 

Register of Mesne Conveyances for 
the Edgefield District,” cited, 22n. 

Reichel, L. T., work cited, 167n. 

Reid, Frank, pastor, editor, and col- 
lege president, 192. 

Reid, James W., represented district 
in Congress, 189. 

Reid, Numa Fletcher, pastor of 
Methodist church, 189. 

Reminiscences, Incidents and Anec- 
dotes, cited, 84n. 

Rendezvous Mountain State Park, 
bronze tablet unveiled, 64. 

Renfrow, J. H., attended meeting, 88. 

Representation, bill passed, 260. 

Rezneck, Samuel, wrote article, 65. 

Rhea, Linda, Hugh Swinton Legare: 
A Charleston Intellectual, received, 
164. 

Richardson, Ralph, emigrant, 46. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad, 
constructed road, 97. 

Richmond-Robeson County Commit- 
tee, North Carolina Society, Colo- 
nial Dames of America, unveiled 
marker, 323. 

Rights, Douglas L., delivered ad- 
dress, 63; elected president, 63; 
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elected vice president, 159; pre- 
sented paper, 245; president, 246; 
to read paper, 161; wrote article, 
246. 

Riley, S. G., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Ripley, William, emigrant, 47. 

Rippy, J. Fred, attended meeting, 
161; delivered address, 159, 250; 
read paper, 161; teaching in sum- 
mer school, 248. 

“Rise of the Tobacco Warehouse 
Auction System in Virginia, 1800- 
1860,” article mentioned, 165. 

Rivers, William J., contributed ar- 
ticles, 123. 

Rixen, John, emigrant, 45. 

Roanoke Island, building being con- 
structed with federal funds, 164. 
Robert E. Lee: A Biography, received, 

253; reviewed, 239. 

Robert, Joseph Clarke, read paper, 
159; wrote article, 165. 

Robinson, J. M., became president, 
107. 

Robinson, John, letter from, men- 
tioned, 39; letter to, 48, 50, 51, 130. 

Robinson, Moncure, changed name of 
railroad, 104. 

Rose, Robert, emigrant, 41. 

Ross, John, and family, emigrants, 
136. 

Ross, Patrick, emigrant, 135. 

Rossiter, W. A., work mentioned, 55. 

Rural-Urban Migration in North 
Carolina, 1920 to 1930, Bulletin re- 
ceived, 327. 

Russ, William A., Jr., Radical Dis- 
franchisement in North Carolina, 
1867-1868, 271-283. 

Russell, Daniel L., denounced the 
decision of the executive commit- 
tee, 83. 

Russell, J. C., engaged in research in 
England, 249; wrote article, 252. 

Russell, Phillips, book received, 66. 

Rutherford County, organized, 285. 


s 


“St. Matthews Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Davie,” article published, 
162. 

St. Paul, memoriai boulder, and three 
evergreen trees presented to, 62. 
St. Peter’s Church, monument dedi- 

eated at, 322. 
Salley, A. S., wrote article, 326. 


Salt As a Factor in the Confederacy, 
by Ella Lonn, received, 165; re- 
viewed, 314. 

“Samuel J. Tilden and the Civil 
War,” article mentioned, 326. 

Sanders, Mrs. W. M., presided at ex- 
ercises, 248. 

Sanderson, John, emigrant, 47. 

Saponi, a union of other tribes, 12. 

Saponi Indians, near Granville, 11. 

Saunders, W. A., delivered address, 
324. 

Saunders, W. L., work cited, 256n. 

Saxby, Chester L., wrote article, 326. 

Scotch Highlanders, settled in North 
Carolina, 40. 

Scott, E. J., quoted, 37. 

Scott, Margaret, emigrant, 42. 

Scott, William, and family, emi- 
grants, 42. 

Scouler, Jasper, emigrant, 46. 

Seaboard Air Line Agency, estab- 
lished, 101; Car Trust Equipment 
Association began to function, 112; 
the companies which composed it, 
94; roads associated in, 114; Termi- 
nal Fund, started, 110. 

Seaboard and Roanoke Company, 
joined the fund, 110. 

Sectionalism, currency act cause of, 
262. 

Seeman, Ernest, elected editor of pub- 
lications, 63. 

Sellers, Lelia, Charleston Business 
on the Eve of the American Revo- 
lution, reviewed, 242. 

Shanks, Henry T., The Secession 
Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861, 
received, 253. 

Sharp, A., mentioned, 299. 

Shaw, Ruth Faison, read paper, 160. 

Shepherd, S. Brown, presented por- 
trait, 64. 

Sherman, John, received letters, 276. 

Shultz, Henry, facts about, 20; or- 
ganized company, 31. 

Shumway, Mrs. M. H., chosen presi- 
dent of The American Auxiliary, 
323. 

Shuping, C. L., delivered address, 
324. 

Shyrock, R. H., teaching in summer 
school, 248. 

Sibyl, or New Oracles from the Poets, 
published, 126. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., wrote article, 326. 

Sillar, Catherine, emigrant, 143. 

Sillar, Hugh, emigrant, 143. 

Sillar, Mary, emigrant, 143. 

Sim, Jane, emigrant, 42. 
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Sim, William, and family, emigrants, 
42. 

Simkins, F. B., wrote article, 252. 

Simmons, F. M., correspondence re- 
ceived at Duke, 162, 

Simms, J. J., attended meeting, 88. 

Simms, William Gilmore, contributed 
articles, 123. 

Simon Colton’s Railroad Report, 1840, 
document, edited by A. R. New- 
some, 205-238. 

Simpson, William, emigrant, 43. 

Sinclair, Alex, and family, emi- 
grants, 134, 

Sinclair, Ann, and family, emigrants, 
139. 

Sinclair, Duncan, and family, emi- 
grants, 52. 

Sinclair, James, and family, emi- 
grants, 136. 

Sinclair, John, and family, emigrants, 
52. 

Sketches of History and Resources 
of Franklin County, prepared for 
North Carolina State Exposition, 
cited, 3n. 

Sketches of North Carolina, cited, 
l4n. 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay, Beaver, 
Kings and Cabins, book received, 
65; reviewed, 153. 

Skinner, T. E., made speech, 75. 

“Slave Labor in Tobacco Factories of 
the Virginia-Carolina Area,” paper 
read, 159. 

Slavery in Mississippi, received, 164; 
reviewed, 316. 

Smith, Abbot Emerson, wrote article, 
165. 

Smith, Burke, wrote article, 246. 

Smith, C. O., wrote article, 252. 

Smith, Christopher, and family, emi- 
grants, 47. 

Smith, Esther, emigrant, 47. 

Smith, Frank, wrote article, 246. 

Smith, James, emigrant, 45. 

Smith, John, emigrant, 45. 

Smith, Malm., and family, emi- 
grants, 53. 

Smith, Nat., initiated Teachers’ In- 
stitute, 202. 

Smithwick, D. T., elected historian, 
251. 

Snyder, Charles Lee, reviewed Bev- 
eridge and the Progressive Era, 
318; Farewell to Reform, 318; 
wrote article, 65. 

“Social Diversions of Confederate 

Women,” article mentioned, 352. 
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Social Life of the Early Moravians in 
North Carolina, article by Edward 
M. Holder, 167-184. 

Social Research Council, sponsoring 
federal project, 163, 

Social Science Research Council, cir- 
cularizing business establishments, 
251. 

“Social Values in Folk-Lore and Folk 
Ways,” paper read, 160. 

Soil Survey of Granville County, 
North Carolina, cited, 5n. 

Soil Survey of Vance County, North 
Carolina, cited, 4n. 

Sons of the American Legion, pre- 
sented boulder, 62. 

South Carolina, placed principle of 
Fourteenth Amendment in Consti- 
tution, 282. 

South Carolina State Gazette, cited, 
27n. 

South Carolina Statutes at Large, 
cited, 24n. 

Southern Chronicle, cited, 23n. 

Southern Chronicle and Camden 
Aegis, cited, 26n. 

Southern Chronicle and Camden Lit- 
erary and Political Register, cited, 
26n. 

Southern conference on public docu- 
ments, held, 250. 

Southern Security Company, bought 
up railroads of the State, 102. 

Spangenberg, Augustus A., made ob- 
servation of North Carolina, 255. 

Spaugh, Ralph E., treasurer, 246. 

Spier, Alexander, emigrant, 143. 

Starbuck, D. H., printed his opinion, 
278. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, held meeting, 159. 

“State of Franklin Was Chapter in 
Expansion,” newspaper article, 325. 

Stead, Thomas, emigrant, 46. 

Steadman, William, mentioned, 295. 

Steele, Mrs. H. O., presented tablet, 
64. 

Stenberg, Richard R., wrote article, 
165. 

Steven, Chrn., emigrant, 49. 

Steven, Jas., emigrant, 49. 

Steven, Sarah, emigrant, 49. 

Steven, Thos., emigrant, 49. 

Stevens, Henry L., delivered ad- 
dress, 248, 324, 

Stewart, Alexander, and family, emi- 
grants, 139. 

Stewart, Allan, and family, emi- 

grants, 139. 
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Stewart, Archibald, emigrant, 139. 

Stewart, Dougald, and family, emi- 
grants, 139. 

Stewart, Kenneth, and family, emi- 
grants, 140. 

Stick, Frank, directing the construc- 
tion of the colonial village, 324; on 
commission, 164. 

“Story of Cabarrus Confederate Sol- 
diers Retold,” article published, 
162. 

Story of North Carolina, issued, 164. 

Sturges, Conrad B., elected secre- 
tary, 250. 

Sugan, Abigail, first white woman in 
Granville, 14. 

Sumner, Charles, received letters, 
276. 

Sutherland, Wm., and family, emi- 
grants, 131. 

Sutherland, Willm., and family, emi- 
grants, 137. 

Sutton, Mrs. D. H., elected president, 
160. 

Swann, Samuel, ruled on quorum, 259. 

Swanton, John R., delivered address, 
63. 

Sydnor, Charles Sackett, Slavery in 
Mississippi, received, 164; reviewed, 
316. 

T 


Tales and Ballads, Ladies’ Annual 
Register, published, 126. 

Tarboro Southerner, cited, 80n. 

Tate, William, mentioned, 303. 

Tate, John, mentioned, 291. 

Tatom, Absalom, mentioned, 312. 

Tatum, George Lee, book received, 
326. 

Taverner, George, emigrant, 43. 

Taylor, Rosser H., article Hamburg: 
An Experiment in Town Promo- 
tion, 20-38; reviewed, Slavery in 
Mississippi, 316. 

Teachers’ Institute, initiated, 202. 

Templeman, William, emigrant, 45. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade, 1830-1844, 
by Gilbert H. Barnes, received, 164. 

“The Birthplace of George Washing- 
ton,” article mentioned, 165. 

“The Comet that Struck the Caro- 
linas,” article mentioned, 65. 

The Contemplated Commercial In- 

tercourse between the Town of 

Hamburg, 8S. C., North America, 

and the City of Hamburg, the 

Kingdom of Prussia, Denmark, 

Holland, and Sweden in Europe via 

Savannah or Brunswick, Georgia, 

cited, 37n. 
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“The Culture of Agriculture,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 326. 

“The Depression of 1819-1822, A 
Social History,” article men- 
tioned, 65. 

The Development of Methodism in 
the Old Southwest, 1783-1824, re- 
ceived, 65. 

“The Dilemma of Edmund Ruffin,” 
article mentioned, 326. 

“The ‘Dry South’ Dampens,” article 
mentioned, 65. 

“The Fame of Daniel Boone,” article 
mentioned, 326. 

“The Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina,” article mentioned, 326. 
The Geology and Ore Deposits of the 
Virgilina District of Virginia and 

North Carolina, cited, 9n. 

The Gilmans and the Southern Rose, 
article by William Stanley Hoole, 
116-128. 

The History of Banking Institutions 
Organized in South Carolina prior 
to 1860, cited, 23n. 

The History of the American In- 
dians, mentioned, 323. 

The Home Moravian Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., published, 250. 
“The Importance of Scientific Method 
in Excavation,” article published, 

246. 

“The Indian Trust Fund, 1798-1865,” 
article mentioned, 325. 

The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865, 
received, 253. 

“The Lincoln Legend,” article men- 
tioned, 166. 

The Moravians in North Carolina, 
cited, 167n. 

The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, mentioned, 
39. 

The North American Fisheries and 
British Policy in 1713, by Charles 
Burnet Judah, Jr., received, 165. 

The North Carolina Poetry Review, 
published, 323. 

“The Pageant of Roanoke,” presented, 
324. 

The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 
received, 66. 

The Pines of Rockingham and Other 
Poems, published, 247. 

“The Preferments and ‘Adiutores’ of 
Robert Grosseteste,” article men- 
tioned, 252. 

“The Problem of International Peace,” 

address delivered, 65. 
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The Prophet of JZion- Parnassus: 
Samuel Eusebius McCorkle, re 
ceived, 253. 

“The Proposed Constitution of North 
Carolina. A Comparative Study,” 
received, 327. 

The Representation Controversy in 
Colonial North Carolina, article by 
Lawrence F. London, 255-270. 

“The Representation Controversy in 
Colonial North Carolina, 1746- 
1755,” paper read, 159. 

The Rosebud Wreath, published, 126. 

The Rose-Bud or Youth's Gazette, be- 
gan publication, 121. 

“The Scotch-Irish of the Up-Coun- 
try,” article mentioned, 252. 

The Seaboard Air Line, article by 
Peter S. McGuire, 94-115. 

The Secession Movement in Alabama, 
received, 253. 

The Secession Movement in Virginia, 
1847-1861, received, 253. 

The Settlement of Granville County, 
article by Nannie M, Tilley, 1-19. 
“The Slavery Question and the Move- 
ment to acquire Mexico,” article 

mentioned, 326. 

“The South in Our Times,” article 
mentioned, 252. 

“The South Looks Back Ahead,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 326. 

“The Southern Educational Revolt,” 
article mentioned, 165. 

The Southern Magazine, first issued, 
246. 

The Southern Rose-Bud, a new title, 
121; titles of articles published in, 
122. 

The Struggles of 1876, cited, 35n. 

“The Suffrage Franchise in Colonial 
New Jersey,” article mentioned, 
326. 

“The Tariff and the South,” article 
mentioned, 65. 

“The Tennessee Valley as Seen by a 
British Traveler in 1837,” article 
mentioned, 165. 

“The Transportation of Convicts to 
the American Colonies in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” article mentioned, 
165. 

The Writings of Colonel William 
Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esq., 
cited, 10n. 

“The Vampire in Legend and Litera- 
ture,” paper read, 160. 

They Had Their Hour, by Marquis 
James, received, 165. 

Thompson, Neil, emigrant, 53. 
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Thornton, Mary Lindsay, compila- 
tion, North Carolina Bibliography, 
1931-1933, 144-152; read paper, 159. 

“Tightening the Cotton Belt,” article 
mentioned, 166. 

Tilley, Nannie M., article, The Settle- 
ment of Granville County, 1-19. 

Tillman, J. M., cashier of bank, 25. 

Timrod, William Henry, contributed 
articles, 123. 

Towns in Granville, 19. 

Transylvania County, gave majority 
for prohibition, 85. 

Travis, E. L., delivered address, 247. 

Trenham, James, emigrant, 47. 

“Tribes of the Southeast, with Special 
Reference to Carolina Tribes,” an 
address, 63. 

Troy, R. P., popular pastor, 192. 

Tryon, William, advice of, 16. 

Turnbull, L. Minerva, wrote article, 
165. 

Turner, Josiah, letters received at 
Duke, 162. 

Tuscaroras in Granville, 10. 

Tutelo Indians in Granville, 10. 

U 

United Daughters of the Confederacy 
celebrated fortieth anniversary of 
its organization, 325; issued Year 
Book, 163. 

Unionism and Reconstruction in 
Tennessee, by James Welch Patton, 
received, 165. 

University of North Carolina, por- 
traits presented to law school of, 
161. 

“Unprinted Public Archives of the 
Post-Colonial Period: Their Avail- 
ability,” article mentioned, 326; 
paper read, 161. 

Vv 

Vance, Rupert B., 
cup, 160. 

Vann Papers, John, papers presented, 
327. 

Vernan, Thomas, emigrant, 41. 

Verses of a Life Time, published, 126. 

Virginians who came to North Caro- 
lina, 15. 


awarded loving 


Ww 

Wadley, William M., leased road, 111. 

Wagoner, Janie A. Patterson, wrote 
article, 162. 

Wagstaff, H. M., pamphlet received, 
326. 
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Wake County Bar Association, pre- 
sented portraits, 64. 

Wallace, David D., wrote article, 326. 

Walker, Cathr., emigrant, 49. 

Walker, William, emigrant, 43. 

Walton, William, mentioned, 304, 308. 

Warren, Lindsay C., presided over 
exercises, 324. 

“Washington’s Farewell Address: A 
Foreign Policy of Independence,” 
article mentioned, 165. 

Watts, Ralph M., wrote article, 326. 

Weatherly, D. M., taught in academy, 
195. 

Webb Papers, 
sented, 327. 

Welborn, Mrs. J. S., compiled book, 
325; presided at exercises, 245. 

Wells, Anna Maria, contributed ar- 
ticles, 123. 

Wentworth Female Seminary, start- 
ed, 194. 

Wentworth Male Academy, opened, 
195. 

West, John, emigrant, 46. 

Western North Carolina, cited, 284n. 

Western North Carolina land, specu- 
lation in, 284. 

Weston, Ann, emigrant, 45. 

Where Cowards Fail and Why, cited, 
Tan. 

“Whig Propagandists of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” article mentioned, 
252. 

Whitaker, R. H., elected secretary, 75. 

White, Newman I., wrote article, 65. 

White, Sarah, emigrant, 44. 

White, William, mentioned, 310. 

Whitener, Daniel J., article, North 
Carolina Prohibition Election of 
1881 and Its Aftermath, 71-93. 

Wilkes County, organized, 285. 

William Byrd’s Dividing Line His- 
tories, cited, 6n. 

“William Gaston, 1778-1844: An Old 
Fashioned Southern Federalist and 


James, papers pre- 
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His Yankee Friends,” article men- 
tioned, 252. 

William the Conqueror, received, 66. 

Williams, John, emigrant, 41. 

Williams, Joshua, mentioned, 304, 
307. 

Williamsboro nearest approach to 
town, 19. 

Williamson, Andrew, emigrant, 48. 

Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, 
leased road, 111. 

Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta, 
leased, 111. 

Wilmington, General Assembly met 
at, 257, 259. 

Wilson, Charles Morrow, Meriwether 
Lewis of Lewis and Clark, re- 
ceived, 253. 

Wilson, David, emigrant, 42. 

Wilson, James, emigrant, 43. 

Wilson, Samuel M., chairman of com- 
mission, 247. 

Wilson, William, emigrant, 41. 

Winship, Thomas, emigrant, 44. 

Winston, Robert W., delivered ad- 
dress, 63; Robert E. Lee: A Biog- 
raphy, received, 253; reviewed, 
239. 

Winston, Sanford, read paper, 245, 
161, 

Winter, Thomas, emigrant, 45. 

Woody, R. H., engaged in research, 
249. 

Worker, Nathaniel, emigrant, 43. 

Worth, Jonathan, urged rejection of 
the Congressional terms, 273. 

Wright, James, operated Reid House, 
189. 

Writers of South Carolina, 
120n. 


cited, 


Y 


Yancey County, gave majority for 
prohibition, 85. 
Young, Thomas, emigrant, 51. 


York, Tyre, elected, 91. 

















